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> Relieving the Farmer 


To the Editor: Chase City, Va. 

Sir—Appreciating your efficient championship of 
one certain worthy cause, I beg to call your atten- 
tion to another—the growing distress here in the 
South from lack of food. 

There have been two years of successive crop- 
failures, 1929 having yielded badly by reason of 
excessive rainfall and other conditions, and 1930 
having been even worse by reason of drought, hail, 
etc., so that the main “money crop”—tobacco—which 
at best gives but a small net profit, has, this past 
year, not yielded enough gross profit to pay for fer- 
tilizer used to make it grow; while other farm 
products, as well as vegetables, fruits, etc., have been 
almost nil. The custom down here, for many years, 
has been for the farmers to get all supplies on credit 
during the farming season, and to pay for them 
in the fall, when the crops were marketed (an 
admittedly bad custom, but so arranged by long 
habit) and the average farmer, having practically 
no gross returns from his 1930 crop, finds himself 
today with two years’ debt staring him in the face, 
no credit left, no cash wherewith to purchase clothing, 
and—the far more sinister lack of cash wherewith to 
buy necessary food for his family; not to speak of 
his inevitable taxes. 

This situation has been fully explained to our 
government officials. The Federal Farm Board, as 
picked by Mr. Hoover, has, with the aid of various 
politicians, established a remarkable series of reme- 
dial measures, and thus, doubtless, considers its re- 
sponsibilities discharged. They have bought several 
million bushels of wheat (which may have been grown 
in the North, in Canada, or in Russia—for all that we 
know) and are still playing with it. They secured a 
temporary reduction in freight rates, “in order to 
facilitate shipment of stock out of the drought area, 
and of stock-food into it”; though just what good 
this might bring to distressed farmers, who had 
neither any money with which to buy outside fodder 
nor any stock to ship outside, it is difficult to discover. 
They went further, and advised the farmers that 
they “felt sure” that they would not be victimized 
by profiteers in the purchase of high-priced feed; 
which has been a highly valuable and admirable as- 
surance, but which has not yet been confirmed by re- 
sults. This Board has also apparently arranged for 
loans to the farmer; forgetting, apparently, that 
thousands of impoverished farmers have no collateral 
with which to supply the necessary security for such 
loans. In general, the Farm Board has done nothing 
to assist southern farmers, and the criticism re- 
cently passed upon the Board by a big western 
farmer (to the effect that the Board will be found 
useless, because not one of them knew anything about 
farming) is lamentably true. 

Again, during the last sixty days, as the teeth 
of winter set a little bit closer, lack of food be- 
comes constantly more pressing, and all sorts of 
requests for immediate aid have been sent to 
all officials of the government. Mr. Drewry of 
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Next Week in the Outlook 


Law Breakers in High Office, by William Pickett Helm. 
Honest John Citizen—the man in the street—is not the only 
violator of the law, the author maintains, no matter how many 
times he breaks the speed limit. Even the law makers and law 
enforcers ar> constantly violating his constitutional rights. 
Soon, Mr. Helm suggests, there may be no rights left. 


Back in the Jungle, by Rebecca West. 
The ridiculous uproar attending the publication of a well- 
known letter telling of one of Robert Burns’s love affairs moves 
Miss West to contemplate the foibles of the human mind which, 
she asserts, “has hardly moved one hungred years from its 
old place in the jungle.” 


Croesus and Corinthian, by Lucius Beebe. 
A portrait of “the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Hamilton,” and master of one of the country’s three largest 
fortunes—Andrew Mellon. 


Good-bye to H. G. Wells, by C. Hartley Grattan. 
Mr. Grattan reviews the philosophy of the author of The 
Outline of History and explain; why Mr. Wells’s influence is 
diminishing, particularly with the younger generation. 
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>> The Trend of Events < 


>pHelp the Red Cross 


UNDREDS of thousands of men, 

women and children, living in 

twenty or more states racked by 
drought and depression, lack food, heat 
and clothing. The fundamental problem 
is how to get ample relief to them most 
quickly. We therefore believe that Con- 
gress should pass Senator Robinson’s 
measure appropriating $25,000,000 for 
the Red Cross. 

However, at this writing it was ques- 
tionable whether Congress would pass 
this measure, and probable that, if it 
did, the President would veto it. Mr. 
Hoover opposes the appropriation of 
federal money for the Red Cross even 
to meet “‘a national emergency,” as he 
himself calls it in a letter to fifty-seven 
prominent citizens. He believes that “we 
should maintain the sound American 
tradition and a spirit of voluntary aid.” 
Hence he has asked these fifty-seven 
citizens to form a committee to assist 
the Red Cross in raising $10,000,000 
from the public. 

It strikes us that, whether one favors 
or opposes a federal appropriation, the 
present fund-raising campaign of the 
Red Cross deserves enthusiastic sup- 
port. Arguments over methods of pro- 
viding the relief come second. The im- 
portant thing is that the relief be pro- 
vided. We cannot wait for a federal 
appropriation to the Red Cross, for it 
is probable that none will be made. It 
is therefore the duty of those who can 
give to the Red Cross to give as much 
as they can as soon as they can. 


&bShying from a Dole 


We nave, nevertheless, little patience 
with arguments that it is not the govern- 
ment’s business to relieve wholesale mis- 


ery among American citizens. As often 
as not, these arguments are insincere. 
They are part of the political effort to 
minimize the severity of the present 
emergency and to belittle any relief 
project which even remotely suggests 
a dole. 

Thus the Administration-controlled 
House defeated the Senate’s proposal 
that $15,000,000 be appropriated which 
farmers might borrow for the purchase 
of food. That would be a dole! said the 
House, and shuddered. Yet the House 
did not hesitate to appropriate $45,000.- 
000 which farmers may borrow for the 
purchase of fodder. The farmer, there- 
fore, cannot obtain federal money to buy 
food for a hungry child, but can obtain 
it to buy food for a hungry mule. 

Again we are told that it would be 
contrary to precedent for the federal 
government to appropriate money to the 
Red Cross to feed starving Americans. 
Those who take this position like to 
forget that federal appropriations were 
made to aid the distressed in the San 
Francisco earthquake, that following the 
War Congress appropriated $100,000,- 
000 to feed starving Germans and that 
in 1921 Herbert Hoover asked for a fed- 
eral appropriation of $20,000,000 to 
feed starving Russians. 

But what if it were against all pre- 
cedent for the government to loan or 
give away money for food relief? It was 
against all precedent to appropriate 
$400,000,000 to raise and fix wheat and 
cotton prices for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing the farmer’s income—or, if you 
choose, of providing him with an indi- 
rect dole—but that did not prevent the 
government from doing so. 

The fact is, private, voluntary relief 
measures are good as far as they go. The 
further fact, the arousing fact, is that 
they have not gone half far enough. 


p> Missouri Mob Murder 


THERE was nothing surprising about the 
lynching of Raymond Gunn at Mary- 
ville, Missouri. ‘To escape the lynchers, 
Gunn, a thick-lipped Negro held for the 
murder of a young white woman who 
taught school four miles from Maryville, 
had been whisked from one jail to an- 
other. Yet the lynchers persisted. They 
gathered in Maryville on the day he 
was to be arraigned, seized him as he 
was being carried to court, marched him 
to the schoolhouse, chained him to the 
roof and burned him to death. The 
parade of the lynchers was followed by 
a crowd in autos. A thousand people 
stood by as the Negro was burned, some 
men, some women, some laughing, some 
hooting, some supplying gasoline from 
their cars. Photographs show that the 
lynechers were low-class Missourians. 
They came from counties which have 
supported a Ku Klux Klan. The lyneh- 
ing was their idea of justice, the typical- 
ly low-class southern idea of justice. 
They merely ran true to type. 
Likewise, there was nothing surpris- 
ing about Sheriff Harvre England, who 
let the mob take Gunn from him with- 
out a struggle, did not use his revolver, 
and refused to call out the sixty Na- 
tional Guardsmen, assembled in the 
armory a block away. They were young 
men and they had automatic pistols but 
England said he did not feel like “send- 
ing them against the crowd.” The streets 
and stores were full of mature men but 
England did not feel like deputizing any 
of them to help him recover his prisoner. 
He did not feel like doing anything but 
going home to bed. Next day he refused 
to start a prosecution, though he ad- 
mitted that he had seen faces he knew 
in the mob. The sheriff, too, ran true to 
type, like his deputies who did nothing, 
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like the patrolman who directed traffic 
for the mob at the schoolhouse, like the 
chief of police who was on hand when 
the prisoner was seized. 

Again, there was nothing surprising 
about the refusal of the Missouri House 
of Representatives to entertain a mo- 
tion condemning the mob and the county 
officials for not resisting it. The Repre- 
sentatives knew their constituencies. 
They acted in the typical southern man- 
ner, as did Governor Caulfield who 
asked for a report on the lynching. 
Southern governors are always willing 
to hear reports on lynchings. Whitewash 
doesn’t bother them. 

So there was nothing surprising about 
the lynching from first to last. There 
will be nothing surprising about it unless 
the ringleaders of the Maryville mob are 
identified, indicted, convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison. That would be very 
surprising indeed. 


>pFish Committee Reports 


Ir 1s disheartening to think that any 
congressional investigating committee 
would or could submit so shabby and 
stupid a report as that turned in by the 
House committee of Red-detectors. Still, 
it is just what might have been expected. 
Headed by Representative Fish, who 
fathered the idea, the committee set out 
last July with a hopelessly prejudiced 
viewpoint, apparently determined to 
magnify the so-called menace of the 
American Communist movement, to ob- 
scure the fact that it is no menace at all 
but a pitiful failure, to use the hearings 
for personal glorification and _ political 
advancement and to sidestep oppor- 
tunities to reach or report the un- 


adorned, unsensational truth. A com- 
mittee which started as this one started 
could only end as this one ended. 

First, how many American Commu- 
nists are there? The committee itself ad- 
mits that the “total number of dues- 
paying Communists in the United States 
does not exceed 12,000,” or one-ten- 
thousandth of our population. But, says 
the committee, that figure does not indi- 
cate their real strength. Very well then, 
what figure does? Certainly one can put 
no trust in the committee’s statement 
that “there are possibly 500,000 or 
600,000 Communists and active sympa- 
thizers,” including “several hundred 
thousand [how many hundred thou- 
sand?] in the Youth Movement under 
voting age.” To be sure, if there are 
that many, there is but one American 
Communist to every 240 non-Com- 
munists, but there is no good reason for 
believing that there are that many. 

The committee bases its estimate on 
the fact that 100,000 votes were cast 
for Communist candidates in the 1930 
elections and on “the consensus of the 
witnesses that 70 per cent of the Com- 
munists in this country are aliens and, 
therefore, cannot vote.” These are the 
same witnesses whose estimates on the 
number of American Communists, ac- 
cording to the report, “have ranged 
from 50,000 to 2,000,000,” and might 
as well have ranged from five hundred 
to five billion. Again, the fact that 
100,000 voters supported Communist 
tickets in 1930, a year of intense politi- 
cal protest and disaffection, throws little 
or no light on the number of genuine 
American Communists. The committee 
has simply failed to perform its funda- 
mental job, that of determining how 
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MARYVILLE TAKES A HOLIDAY 
Missouri lynching mob preparing to chain Negro to roof of schoolhouse 
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many Communists there are. In place of 
an accurate report, it gives us a reckless 


guess, 


>>And How! 


Ir 1s not, however, in its estimate on the 
extent of the Communist problem but in 
its fourteen recommendations to solve it 
that the recklessness of the Fish com- 
mittee appears most clearly. One part 
of the report declares that “the surest 
and most effective way of combating 
Communism in the United States is to 
give the fullest possible publicity to the 
fundamental principles and aims of the 
Communists,” since “they are not likely 
to prove acceptable to any considerable 
number of American citizens.” Yet when 
the committeemen wrote their recom- 
mendations they ignored their own dic- 
tum and set out to eradicate the Com- 
munists as so many boll weevils. 

Say this for the first recommendation 
—to enlarge the authority of the De- 
partment of Justice so as to provide for 
constant investigation of the Commu- 
nists—it would at least save the nation 
from another Fish investigation. But as 
for some of the other recommendations, 
their like has never been seen before. 
Deliberately, without the vestige of a 
smile, the committeemen ask for the im- 
mediate deportation of “all alien Com- 
munists.” That is—referring back to the 
committee’s own figures on the number 
of American Communists—they solemn- 
ly ask for the immediate deportation of 
hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children. A scatterbrained proposal, 
if ever there was one. 

But the committeemen do not stop 
there. They would go further and “can- 
cel” the citizenship of all Communists, 
thereby, we presume, making them all 
aliens, fit for deportation. For the Com- 
munists remaining in the United States 
(but how could any remain?) the com- 
mittee proposes laws declaring their 
publications non-mailable, declaring 
their party “illegal,” declaring it to be 
“excluded from or denied recognition as 
a political entity.” 

Proposals like these defy serious 
treatment. We do not say that Congress 
should refuse to pass the bills embody- 
ing them. We say that Congress should 
refuse even to debate or consider the 
bills embodying them. 


>>Bow, De Voe—Oh! 


Ir you HAVE discovered the new poet, 
Ogden Nash, accounts of the Clara Bow 
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fracas probably ran through your mind 
something like this: 


Said Clara Bow 

To Daisy De Voe, 

“Took out; I’ve gotches 

On trial for swiping money and diamond 
wrist watches.” 


In came Rex Bell 

And Hollywood Banking Official Benja- 
min O’Dell; 

Torrid telegrams were read from Dr. 
Earl Pierson and Cooper (Gary) 

And it seems Miss Bow gave a $2,000 dia- 
mond ring to Richman (Harry). 


Said Clara Bow, 

“You'll be punished for stealing my 
riches.” 

Said Daisy De Voe, 

“That'll do from you. One more slam in 
the papers and you’re through in talk- 
ing pitches.” 


But to those who are not Nash-minded 
the troubles of the “It” girl, Clara Bow, 
and her discharged hairdresser-secre- 
tary, Daisy De Voe, have made hard 
reading. Miss De Voe is said to have 
demanded $125,000 to keep Miss Bow’s 
secrets. Instead of yielding, Clara en- 
tered charges of theft against Daisy 
and some of the secrets have come out. 
A presumably palpitant public has been 
informed that its idol plays poker, 
patronizes bootleggers, receives impas- 
sioned telegrams, hennas her hair, buys 
expensive gifts for her men admirers and 
so on, in a senseless procession of Bow, 
De Voe; Bell, O’Dell; tum-te-tum, ho- 
hum. 

Meanwhile, Miss Bow loses her rdéle 
in a forthcoming film and those who wish 
to be are again reminded that Holly- 
wood is an improbable place where all 
sorts of people make too much money 
too easily. A few months, and all the 
great movie-going public will remember 
is that Movie-Moralist Will H. Hays is 
still commandingly in his heaven and 
that the “It” girl is just around the cor- 
ner in the most enthralling, daring, sen- 
sational, billion-dollar super-sex-film 
ever heard of. 


> Lucas Cornered 


Former Governor Smith has reopened 
the case of Public vs. Robert H. Lucas, 
director of the Republican National 
Committee and of the snide, undercover 
campaign against Senator Norris. Mr. 
Smith has sought apology and repara- 
tion from the committee for permitting 
Lucas to flood the 1930 elections with 


800,000 copies of a cartoon entitled “Al 
Smith-Raskob Idea of Happiness.” The 
text of the cartoon quoted Mr. Smith as 
saying: “To my mind, the Democratic 
party will soon be in control and will 
make this a happy as well as a pros- 
perous nation. The Democratic party is 
always looking for the common good 
and opposing oppressive laws and sump- 
tuary legislation.” Mr. Smith objected 
that the statement was taken from a 
fraudulent telegram to which his name 
had been signed, and that he had pub- 
lished a careful denial of authorship in 
the newspapers last August—five days 
after Mr. Lucas became executive direc- 
tor of the Republican committee. 
While the committee ignored Mr. 
Smith’s letter, Mr. Lucas made a reply 
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CLARA IN COURT 


Motion picture star on stand in Los Angeles 
courtroom 


of a sort. He did not say that he had 
believed Mr. Smith to be the author of 
the quotation. He offered no excuse for 
using it to adorn a low cartoon show- 
ing a poorly clad child trying to drag a 
drunken father home from a barroom. 
He did not defend the intimation in the 
text of the cartoon that Mr. Smith de- 
sired, “not a happy nation,” but “a 
hilariously intoxicated nation.” He 
merely said that, if Mr. Smith would de- 
clare that he “is now for prohibition, 
then I owe him an apology.” That’s 
Lucas. 

On the very day he was writing this 
reply, Mr. Lucas was cornered again, 
Though he resigned as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue last August 15, it was 
not until October 6 that he attempted 
to thank members of the bureau, which 
has 11,000,000 employees, for their co- 
operation. His letter of that date, writ- 
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ten on the stationery of the Republican 
National Committee and unearthed by 
the New York JVorld, shows him at- 
tempting to card-index his former sub- 
ordinates (who check income tax re- 
turns) and use them as an adjunct of the 
Republican party in the fall elections. 
“T am hopeful,” he wrote, “that with 
the help and advice of my friends I will 
be able to render a real service to the 
administration and to the Republican 
party .... you can be of great help to 
me in keeping me advised of political 
conditions in your community .... write 
me from time to time letting me know 
just what is going on politically .... 
fill in the inclosed card and return to me 
in the inclosed envelope .... inclose a 
short statement giving me your ideas of 
the present campaign and the result you 
expect in the coming election .... when 
you are in Washington come in to see 
me.” That, again, is Lucas. 

The disclosure of this attempt to make 
tax-collectors cogs in a party’s political 
machine merely emphasizes the issue 
created by the discovery of Mr. Lucas’ 
trickery in Nebraska. The issue is 
whether the Republican party is going 
to endorse such conduct or kick Lucas 
out. 


>pLucas Clings 


Lucas, of course, should go. If he does 
not, the Administration may find him 
embarrassing. While he stays he con- 
tinues to identify himself with Mr. 
Hoover, doubtless to the grief of many 
of the President’s friends. Indeed, a few 
days after the discovery of his under- 
cover work in Nebraska he was formally 
launching Mr. Hoover’s campaign for 
renomination and reelection. In a letter 
to Republican precinct leaders through- 
out the country he paints a glowing pic- 
ture of the 1930 elections and of Mr. 
Hoover himself. We may pass over his 
analysis of the November elections as 
“in reality a great victory for the Re- 
publican party.” Two months ago he 
called them “a vindication of the na- 
tional Administration,” moving one 
prominent Republican to remark that 
another such vindication and there would 
be no Republicans left in Washington. 

Mr. Lucas finds that “President 
Hoover, experienced in the way of 
business and expert in handling big 
things, in spite of the world-wide de- 
pression and unemployment, has_ sus- 
tained the American scale of wages, 
maintained the American standard of 
living, prevented a nation-wide money 
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panic and kept thousands of men and 
women at work in every community who 
would have otherwise been listed among 
the unemployed. But for the wise and 
able leadership of President Hoover 
when the crisis came a disastrous panic 
would have surely followed.” 

These sentiments indicate the ap- 
proach with which, Mr. Lucas says, “‘the 
National Committee will carry on an 
aggressive, active, determined campaign 
from this day until the polls close in 
1932.” Mr. Lucas is also much concerned 
over the “subtle innuendo and insidious 
propaganda” of Chairman Raskob of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
The Raskob plot to “smear Hoover,” he 
tells the precinct leaders, “must be ex- 
posed and killed .... Talk to your 
neighbors. Stand up for your party. De- 
fend the President. Keep the truth be- 
fore the people.” 

Aside from their origin, these senti- 
ments are interesting as suggesting the 

-probable Republican strategy for the 
next two years. It might be more effec- 
tive strategy if Mr. Hoover from the 
start had taken a more aggressive atti- 
tude toward the depression and advo- 
cated more generous government relief 
measures. Suppose, for example, that he 
were proposing a billion-dollar bond 
issue to offset unemployment. In that 
case the precinct leaders would have 
more to tell the neighbors, more truth 
worth keeping before the people. 


b> Oklahoma’s Governor 


IN GENERAL, picturesqueness in Ameri- 
can politicians has become little more 
than veneer hiding weakness, incom- 
petence and demagogy. The present ses- 
sion of Congress marks the last stand 
of two picturesque members, Senators 
Cole Blease and Tom Heflin, while ef- 
forts are being made in Chicago to put 
the skids under Big Bill Thompson. 
Yet it was pleasant to note the inaugura- 
tion of William Henry Murray as gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, for Governor 
Murray is not only picturesque but able. 

“Alfalfa Bill” did not skimp on color 
at the inaugural in Oklahoma City. 
From his home at Tischomingo he rode 
into the capital on borrowed money and 
braced himself for the day with a break- 
fast of hard-boiled eggs, milk and 
onions. He welcomed whites and Ne- 
groes to the inauguration, received a 
blessing from a solemn Indian chieftain, 
Millett Hoy Koy Bitty, and the oath 
of office from his own father, the ninety- 
one-year-old Colonel Uriah Dow 


Thomas Murray, who remarked that he 
had not been so happy since he got re- 
ligion. “Alfalfa Bill’ moved into the 
executive mansion as one without any 
property but the clothes on his back 
and a wagonload of books. With a few 
more lines he touched up the picture of 
himself as a typical hillbilly, stalwart 
and plainspeaking, glorying in the old 
days in the cotton patch, wood pile and 
brick yard. 

In his inaugural address Governor 
Murray defied the Republicans whom he 
had defeated by a 100,000 majority 
when he received the largest vote in 
Oklahoma’s history. He deplored Okla- 


homa’s educational system wherein 
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William H. Murray, recently inaugurated 
Governor of Oklahoma 


football had become “‘the shibboleth and 
slogan,” proposed to put an end to the 
pardoning spree of retiring Governor 
Holloway, and promised a fifty per cent 
reduction in ad valorem taxes—and that 
by July. As a parliamentarian Governor 
Murray enjoys no little renown in 
Oklahoma, where he settled in 1898 
after being cowboy, farmer, teacher, 
editor and lawyer in Texas. “Alfalfa 
Bill” sat in Congress from 1913 to 1917 
but showed his mettle primarily when 
he drafted the laws of the Chickasaw 
Indian Nation and presided over the 
constitutional convention of his own 
state. Now that he is governor he will 
be well worth watching. 


>>Blow at the Theatre 


More dead than alive, the League of 
New York Theatres is a striking symbol 
of the theatre’s chronic and developing 
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illness resulting from the inability of 
patrons to secure good seats for good 
shows at reasonable prices. After an 
especially hard winter on Broadway, the 
league was founded last April in the 
hope of beckoning back potential pa- 
trons to whom the inconvenience and cost 
of attending the theatre outweighed the 
pleasure received and who, consequent- 
ly, were staying away. Now the league 
gives up the job. So doing, it might 
as well give up the ghost, since there is 
little public interest in its plan to lobby 
for an anti-speculator law and to study 
censorship, the talkies and the road. 

Without much assistance from law or 
precedent, the league attempted to help 
the theatre-lover who had grown tired 
of learning that good seats, unavailable 
at the box office, might be had only at 
stiff prices from brokers who had bought 
up the house for weeks in advance. Six- 
teen brokers associated in the league 
with producers representing four-fifths 
of New York’s legitimate theatres. The 
theatres promised to put one-quarter of 
their orchestra seats on sale at the box 
office and to allot the remaining three- 
quarters to the sixteen accredited 
brokers who pledged themselves to 
charge no more than a fixed seventy-five- 
cent premium. When most of the brokers 
withdrew, the theatres continued to 
keep one-quarter of their seats at the 
box office, allotting three-quarters to the 
few remaining brokers and to the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company. But, just as 
brokers missed the chance to make an 
occasional killing on a good advance 
buy, so producers missed the financial 
backing of the brokers. On this rock 
the league came to grief. 

Since the failure of the league will 
mean that tickets will be as expensive 
and as hard to get as they ever were, 
doubtless it will injure the New York 
theatres considerably. Injuring the the- 
atre in New York means injuring it 
throughout the country. 


b>Recalling a Bluff 


Ponperine the six new appointees to 
the Tariff Commission, the Senate 
roared like a lion but voted like a lamb. 
Five were confirmed with little or no 
opposition, the sixth—Edgar Brossard, 
darling of the sugar-beet growers—by 
a vote of 45 to 36. So that, unless the 
Senate tries to recall them, as it tried to 
recall three Power Commissioners, the 
Tariff Commissioners are at last safely 
in office and the new commission is at 
last safely in existence. 
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Not that much weight need be at- 
tached to the fact that the Tariff Com- 
missioners are now sure of their jobs and 
ready to tackle them in earnest. Though 
they are empowered to advise the Presi- 
dent to raise or lower rates up to fifty 
per cent, they will probably seek few 
reductions. We have never believed the 
pretty story so popular in June, 1930, 
when Congress passed the Hawley- 
Smoot bill. It will be recalled that, ac- 
cording to this yarn, these were to be 
“new idea” commissioners, who would 
conduct prompt, scientific and search- 
ing investigations into tariff rates and 
recommend quick, wholesale, downward 
revisions. Thus, we were told, the 
Hawley-Smoot bill would be speedily 
transformed from an abomination into a 
joy forever. Trust the new commis- 
sioners for that. 

Of late little has been heard from ad- 
vocates of the Tariff Commission and 
of the flexible provision under which it 
operates. Mr. Hoover closed their lips 
when he named Henry P. Fletcher, 
apostle of high tariffs, as chairman of 
the new commission; when he appointed 
three affiliates of the discredited old 
commission as members of the new one. 
Their silence is unbroken as the weeks 
go by and the tariff rates stay put. It is 
now seven months since Mr. Hoover 
wrote on the bill his “Approved June 
17, 1930, at 12:59 p.m., Herbert 
Hoover,” but, so far as we know, not 
one of the 887 rates raised by Congress 
has been lowered. This cannot go on 
forever. Eventually the commissioners 
must make some recommendations. No 
shrewd person, however, sincerely ex- 
pects them to do anything important. 
The yarn that they would soon remake 
the tariff bill was never more than a 
bluff, designed to obscure the fact that 
the country had erected the highest tariff 
wall in its history. 


> >Flight to the Moon 


Tue Famitiar flight-to-the-moon idea 
begins to find serious acceptance. Some 
days ago Robert Esnault-Pelterie ar- 
rived in New York from France. M. 
Esnault-Pelterie is a well-known aero- 
nautic engineer whose hobby is the study 
of rocketry. His treatise on “The Ex- 
ploration of the Upper Atmosphere by 
Means of Rockets, and the Possibility of 
Interplanetary Voyages,” in which 
rocket flight is reduced to a physical and 
mathematical science, won special award 
from the Astronomical Society of France 
4 year or two ago. Some day, when the 





state of the art has advanced far enough 
to make the feat possible, the French 
engineer hopes to send, and volunteers 
to travel in, a large rocket to the moon. 
Before that time, he wishes to see a 
rocket built capable of reaching a hun- 
dred-mile altitude, and, later, another 
one capable of traveling across the At- 
lantic. In New York City, M. Esnault- 
Pelterie addressed the American Inter- 
planetary Society, a group of technical 
and scientific men who are making a 
serious study of rocket flight. 

A rocket makes extremely inefficient 
use of its fuel at low velocities—those 
comparable with motor car speeds—but 
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ROCKETEER 


Dr. Robert Esnault-Pelterie, who plans rocket- 
flight to moon 


makes more efficient use of it than a 
gasoline engine does at very high veloci- 
ties such as would best be attainable in 
airless space. It works better—pushes 
harder—in a vacuum than in air and 
does not depend on the air for its push. 
As all physicists know, there is no rea- 
son, other than the present crudity of 
the technique, why rocket flight to the 
moon or Mars is impossible. It will de- 
pend simply on the efficient use of prin- 
ciples already understood. But this will 
take time, experiment and money, much 
money, which, for a futuristic-sounding 
project like a flight to the moon, is by no 
means easy to come by. Nevertheless, 
Daniel Guggenheim has given the Amer- 
ican rocketeer, Professor Goddard, con- 
trol of $100,000 for experimentation. 
At present Goddard is aiming, not at the 
moon, but at the upper atmosphere. The 
moon may come later, The noteworthy 
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thing now is that the moon rocket is not 
a lunatic idea—unless the flying ma- 
chine was a lunatic idea in the days of 
Darius Green. 


>>Future of India 


WHEN THE ROUND-TABLE conference on 
India opened in London last November 
the primary question was how far 
Britain would go toward granting In- 
dian demands for a dominion status, 
i.e., for an autonomous government 
linked to but uncontrolled by Great 
Britain. During the conference Premier 
MacDonald seemed willing to make 
many concessions to avoid unrest in 
India but at no time did he indicate 
that dominion status was an immediate 
possibility. Nor was there ever the 
slightest indication that Britain would 
please Gandhi's Nationalists who re- 
mained in India, boycotting the confer- 
ence and demanding a full national 
government responsible only to the 
people of India and possessing the 
right to secede from the empire. 

Mr. MacDonald closed the confer- 
ence on January 19 with an outline 
of the future British policy. The Labor 
Premier, backed by representatives of 
the Conservative and Liberal parties, 
accepted the principle of dominion 
status as an objective toward which In- 
dia would be allowed to advance but 
rejected it flatly as a matter of im- 
mediate concern. What Mr. MacDonald 
was willing to grant was a new con- 
stitution for India with new powers 
placed upon the Indian legislature but 
with essential powers (control of foreign 
affairs, finances and defense) reserved 
to His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Mac- 
Donald envisaged a transitional period 
for India with constitutional safeguards 
to Britain “so framed and exercised as 
not to prejudice the advance of India 
through the new constitution to full re- 
sponsibility for her own government.” 

As Mr. MacDonald recognized, the 
new constitution for India is far from 
a reality. All the parties at the confer- 
ence were agreed upon a central govern- 
ment uniting the Indian states and the 
560 principalities into a federation con- 
trolled by a legislature of two houses, 
but most of the conditions essential to 
the working out of the constitution have 
not been settled. Some of these must be 
determined, Mr. MacDonald _ said, 
“after further discussion with the In- 
dian princes and representatives of 
British India.’ Others are to be worked 
out by the Indians themselves. Possible 
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and highly probable obstacles to agree- 
ment on these matters pale, however, 
before one fact—that there is no in- 
dication that Mr. MacDonald’s policy is 
acceptable to Gandhi's Nationalists. At 
the close of the conference, as at the 
beginning, they want more than Britain 
is willing, or perhaps able, to grant. 


>>Gnawing Niagara 


GEOLOGISTS REFUSE to become excited 
because a million cubic feet or so of 
rock split off the face of the cliff over 
which the Niagara River falls. Geo- 
logically speaking, it is not an unusual 
occurrence. The white man has had op- 
portunity to watch the falls closely for 
little more than a century, but the falls 
are at least one hundred times that 
age—young at that, in the opinion of 
geologists; something that started only 
a “minute” ago. They began to flow 
when the southern edge of the great 
ice cap of the last ice invasion had 
melted back far enough north to re- 
lease the waters, now Lake Erie, 
damned up by the ice. Since then they 
have made their way, mostly inch by 
inch, often foot by foot, occasionally 
rod by rod as in the present case, seven 
miles upstream from their point of 
origin. 

What happens is this: The falling 
water gnaws out the soft rock, mainly 


shales, from under the hard resistant 
stratum of limestone at the top, and 
when the overhang becomes too great the 
hard top rock splits off and falls, mostly 
under water, as the submerged part of 
the falls is higher than the exposed 
part. The present rate of the falls’ re- 
cession is from a few inches to two feet 
a year. Doubtless this rate has varied 
greatly in the past as it unquestionably 
will in the future. Until about the time 
of Christ, there undoubtedly was only 
one fall clear across the river, a mile 
or so downstream. 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
might happen were the falls to gnaw 
their way upstream for a few more 
thousands of years. The hard top rock 
which is the actual cause of the falls 
happens to dip slightly to the south. 
Thus as this retreat progressed south- 
ward the falls would lose height and 
Lake Erie waters be lowered accord- 
ingly. Long before this event, however, 
engineers are sure to stop it. Even now 
plans are under way to distribute the 
water of the Canadian falls more evenly 
over the rim by means of submerged 
rock structures. 


bbPrincely Good Will 


Tue Prince or Wates is off on his 
trip to spread good will throughout 
South America and implant in all South 

















Wide World 


WHERE THE FALLS FELL 
The new Niagara Falls, American side; dotted line shows the old contour 
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American hearts a passion for British 
goods. He will lay cornerstones and 
wreaths, open expositions, visit historic 
spots and make no end of platitudinous 
speeches. At home, King George will sit 
before the good-will barometer, which 
we assume he keeps in the living-room 
when the Prince is off on one of these 
expeditions, and watch the good-will 
rise. One cornerstone, one degree; one 
dance with Argentine belle, one degree; 
one dance with Argentine belle’s plain 
sister, five degrees; one proverbial fall 
from horse, ten degrees. 

As to those other barometers, the sales 
records of British industries, they may 
or may not rise correspondingly. Great 
Britain feels that what it has lost in 
Argentine’s import trade during the past 
few vears the United States has gained. 
It counts on the Prince to remedy this 
loss. Evidently Washington has not 
worried overmuch about the inroads of 
Edward Albert as salesman. The 
Prince’s proposed visit was announced 
last summer, so there would have been 
plenty of time to shoot Lindbergh or 
other competing good-willer down there 
if Washington had wanted to. 

The presence of the Prince will un- 
doubtedly direct South American inter- 
est to British products. If it is found 
that Britain offers better goods at lower 
prices than the United States, British 
trade will gain. If not, it will not gain. 
Of course the Prince could make it gain 
like the dickens by marrying an Argen- 
tine girl. But you know the Prince. 


p>p>St. Lawrence Power 


In LARGE PART, the report of the St. 
Lawrence Power Commission supports 
the position of Governor Roosevelt on 
the power issue. On authorization of 
New York’s Republican-controlled Leg- 
islature, the commission was appointed 
last year by Mr. Roosevelt himself, who 
stood and still stands for state, as 
against private, development of water 
power, for strict regulation of existing 
public utilities and for lower utility 
rates. After five months of study the 
commission now urges that the state, co- 
operating with Canadian authorities, 
undertake power development on the St. 
Lawrence River through the construc- 
tion and operation of a 170-million- 
dollar dam and power house at Massena 
Point, New York. 

The commission recommends that the 
Legislature create a public power au- 
thority both to develop the power and 
to distribute New York’s share through 
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private agencies. In the distribution the 
commission would have the power au- 
thority secure contracts (subject to the 
governor’s approval) with private com- 
panies so as to pay operating expenses, 
amortize the cost of the dam and power 
plant in forty years and supply the 
public with electricity at reduced rates. 
The report concludes that “it is not 
economically wise to parallel existing 
transmission or distributing systems ex- 
cept as a possible solution in the event 
of failure of private utility companies 
to enter into a contract with the public 
power authority on a fair and reason- 
able basis.” Thus the commission en- 
visages direct state sale of state elec- 
tricity to the ultimate consumer only as 
a last resort, one likely enough, however, 
to cause former Lieutenant Governor 
Conway to submit a minority report. Mr. 
Conway urges that, if necessary, the 
power authority be authorized to build 
its own transmission lines, a suggestion 
which seems to have been implied in 
the majority report itself. 

Whatever its reception in Albany, the 
report is of national significance in its 
possible relation to the presidential year 
1932. Governor Roosevelt has used the 
St. Lawrence project to dramatize the 
power issue in New York. He himself 
believes that his attitude on power was 
one reason for his 725,000 plurality in 
the November 4 elections. Thus he may 
be expected to employ the St. Lawrence 
project as a means of furthering his 
ambitions for the Presidency. More- 
over, his very attachment to the project 
will keep the entire power issue in the 
foreground. The connection between 
Roosevelt and the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment, with all its resulting front page 
news, makes it more likely than ever 
that the power issue will be an impor- 
tant one in the next presidential year. 


>> WVobbly 


Tne American Federation of Labor has 
often indicated its opposition to the Vol- 
stead Act. It now purposes to go a step 
further. At its recent conference in 
Miami, the Federation’s executive coun- 
cil approved plans for a brisk modifica- 
tion campaign with headquarters in 
Washington and with 14,000 paid or- 
ganizers stumping the country. The aim 
is to stir the electorate to make its 
wishes known to members of Congress. 
The fact that the Federation throws its 
strength against the Volstead Act at this 
particular time suggests its belief that 
the prohibition experiment is wobbling. 


So it is, as other signs demonstrate. 
Note, for example, that the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments has voted to in- 
vestigate the tapping of telephone and 
telegraph wires by prohibition agents. 
How much wire tapping is done no one 
knows. Prohibition authorities make con- 
flicting statements. Thus J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Justice Department’s 
Bureau of Investigation is reported as 


oe a 
Remarkable Remarks 


Unquestionably this country is go- 
ing forward. — CHARLES E. MIT- 
CHELL. 


Confidence will cure us all.—C. W. 
NASH. 


They kick relief around so much 
in the Senate they should have goal 
posts on each end of the building. 
—“‘Bucs” BAER. 


The best American society has no 
contacts with bootleggers. — THE 
TULSA TRIBUNE. 


Prohibition has made nothing but 
trouble.—AL CAPONE. 


The girl who smokes is sinning 
against future generations. She is 
making herself unfit for motherhood, 
denying her future children the 
right to health—VICTORIA BooTH 
DEMAREST. 


I really believe that wives are un- 
faithful more often and more per- 
sistently than husbands. — RUPERT 
HUGHES. 


Marriage is a divinely constituted 
training school, not merely an 
amusement.—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


No one who wears spats can get 
far in America.—LEWIS GANNETT. 


Falling in love with a girl in a 
book is perhaps the safest way of 
falling in love. There are no com- 
plications.—Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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saying that his bureau does not tap 
wires, Attorney General Mitchell as 
saving that he means to stop the prac- 
tice, and Commissioner Woodcock of the 
Department’s Prohibition Bureau as 
saying that he has “no qualms at all” 
about wire tapping and purposes to con- 
tinue it. Grant the need for an inquiry. 
Grant that wire tapping, against the law 
in many states, is, as Justice Holmes 
has said, “dirty business,” though the 
Supreme Court has ruled that evidence 
obtained thereby is admissible in court. 
The fact remains that this bone-dry 
House committee—only four of its 
twenty-one members are wets—never 
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would have investigated it a few years 
ago, when rigorous enforcement was as- 
sumed to have public support. 

Nor would a Prohibition Commis- 
sioner repeatedly have said, as Mr. 
Woodcock is saying, that the govern- 
ment must confine its enforcement ef- 
forts to the commercial traffic in intoxi- 
cants. In his recent testimony before a 
House committee Mr. Woodcock de- 
clared: “We are not making any effort 
to apprehend private violators of the 
law. There are so many constitutional 
difficulties that the task would be impos- 
sible.” Though Mr. Woodcock apparent- 
ly fails to realize it, this is an admission 
that the dry laws, which apply against 
private as well as commercial violators, 
are unenforceable as they stand. Which, 
in turn, is an admission that they should 
be either repealed or modified. 


ppln Brief 


Tue Fact that almost a million gallons 
of beer and ninety gallons of spirits 
were seized in the New York area in 
1930 will suggest why it is almost im- 
possible to get a drink in New York 
today without asking for it. . . . Gen- 
eral Pershing insists that it was not he 
who said “Lafayette, we are here.” 
Well, no matter; every one will go right 
on thinking that it was. ... But it 
was General Pershing, beyond a doubt, 
who in his memoirs used the words, 
for which we decently substitute the 
letters, G— d—, and we sincerely trust 
that the city of Boston, for one, is 
simply not going to stand for it. ... 
First the rumor that the ashes of the 
Russian royal family were taken sur- 
reptitiously out of Russia. Now the 
rumor that the royal family itself was 
taken surreptitiously out of Russia. 
While it would not do to be too dogmatic 
about so uncertain a situation, it is safe 
to say that one or the other of these 
rumors is probably a trifle inaccurate. 
.. . Controller of the Currency Pole 
wants a law making it a crime to cir- 
culate false reports concerning national 
banks and members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and, presumably, has dis- 
covered some mysterious means by 
which the circulation of such reports 
can be efficiently detected and pre- 
vented. . . . Interesting to learn that 
Congressman Clancy of Detroit disre- 
garded warnings and marched with the 
revolutionists in Panama on the morn- 
ing of January 2. Even more interesting 
to think of the pretty kettle of fish had 
our unimaginative legislator been shot. 
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The Wickersham Report 
An Editorial 


F ALL the absurd reports ever sub- 
O mitted by any investigating body, 
the report of the Wickersham prohibi- 
tion commission takes the cake. It is an 
absurd report because of the terrific 
anti-climax in which it ends; because, 
though the body of the report is wet, 
the recommendations at the close are 
dry; because, though the commission’s 
conclusions are predominantly against 
any change in the prohibition experi- 
ment, the commissioners record them- 
selves as predominantly in favor of a 
change in the experiment. 

To read the report from beginning to 
end, without being previously informed 
of its nature, is to get the surprise of 
your life. It is packed to the brim with 
reasons why prohibition as it stands 
cannot be and should not be enforced. 
The commission does say, briefly, that 
the Eighteenth Amendment and_ the 
Volstead Act have been followed by cer- 
tain benefits—‘‘industrial — benefits— 
ie., increased production, increased ef- 
ficiency of labor, elimination of ‘blue 
Mondays’ and decrease in industrial ac- 
cidents—increase in savings and de- 
crease in demand upon charities and so- 
cial agencies.” But the bulk of the report 
is of a distinctly contrary, and incident- 
ally of a distinctly convincing nature. 

Thus the commission finds a “wide- 
spread and scarcely or not at all con- 
cealed contempt for the policy of the 
national prohibition act.” It finds that, 
“taking the country as a whole, people 
of wealth, business men and _profes- 
sional men, and their families, and, per- 
haps, the higher paid working men and 
their families, are drinking in large 
numbers in quite frank disregard of the 
declared policy of the national prohibi- 
tion act.” It finds rampant smuggling 
of liquor “by land, by water and by 
air.” It finds that “a steady volume of 
whiskey, much of it of good quality, is 
put in circulation; and prices at which 
it is obtainable are a convincing testi- 
mony to the ineffectiveness of enforce- 
ment” against distillers. It quotes an 
estimate that nine million gallons of in- 
dustrial alcohol were diverted in the 
year ending June 30, 1930. 

Thus, again, it finds that necessity 
compels the abandonment of efforts for 
effective enforcement against the home 
production of liquor, even though “‘it 
must be recognized that this is done at 


the price of nullification to that extent. 
Law here bows to actualities.”’ It finds 
that, while many speakeasies are closed 
each year, “the number does not de- 
crease on that account;” that “whiskey 
of good quality is obtainable substan- 
tially everywhere at prices not extrava- 
gant for persons of means,” while for 
other persons “a large amount of cheap, 
poor grade or even poisonous liquor is 
constantly produced.” It finds that in all 
states there has been a growing tend- 
ency to “let the federal government 
carry the burden of enforcement,” while 
in some states “all attempts at enforce- 
ment are substantially precluded by 
public opinion.” It finds flagrant cor- 
ruptions left and right as well as agi- 
tation for the “disregard or abrogation 
of the guarantees of liberty and of sanc- 
tity of the home.” It even points out 
that prohibition’s benefits are due less 
to the present federal experiment than 
to the closing of the old time saloon. 
Finally it declares that “We expect 
legislation to conform to public opinion, 
not public opinion to yield to legisla- 
tion,” and adds, quite clinchingly, “it 
is therefore a serious impairment of the 
legal order to have a national law upon 
the books theoretically governing the 
whole land and announcing a policy for 
the whole land which public opinion in 
many important centers will not enforce 
and in many others will not suffer to be 
enforced effectively.” 

Yet despite all this, and as incredible 
as the fact may seem, the commission’s 
report is dry. It is dry because it spe- 
cifically recommends steps to tighten 
up enforcement, but does not recom- 
mend any important step to liberalize 
the prohibition laws. Besides advising 
what should be done to improve enforce- 
ment, the commissioners declare that 
they do not favor the repeal of the 
amendment or the modification of the 
Volstead Act; but they lack the courage 
to say, or rather they are too discreet 
to say, that they favor the amend- 
ment’s revision. They therefore merely 
point obliquely to Henry W. Ander- 
son’s plan for the revision of the amend- 
ment and do not indorse it. They want 
the amendment changed so that it will 
not prohibit the traffic in liquor, but 
give Congress the power to prohibit or 
regulate that traffic; in other words, they 
want liquor laws which will be quickly 
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responsive to a changing public opinion. 
That is plain not only from the report 
as a whole, but from the amazing fact 
that, as shown by their opinions at- 
tached to the report, six of the eleven 
commissioners—that is, a majority— 
favor the immediate repeal or revision 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. It is 
shown again by the fact that, of the 
five dry commissioners, all but one— 
Mr. Wickersham himself—as shown in 
the attached statements, favor revision 
of the amendment should further trial 
fail to produce better enforcement. So 
a commission, which after eighteen 
months of investigation has become con- 
vinced of the necessity for change, sub- 
mits a report in which no change is 
recommended. 

Why? Well, the motive of the pro- 
hibition experiment may be noble, but 
the motive of the Wickersham commis- 
sion strikes us as pitifully transparent. 
To our mind, though we dislike to ques- 
tion motives, the commissioners act out 
of deference to President Hoover, a 
dry, who conceived the idea of a pro- 
hibition commission, who appointed its 
members, who carefully refrained from 
asking them to report whether they be- 
lieved the dry laws to be wise or un- 
wise, and who wants to run as a dry in 
1932, which he could not do without 
embarrassment if his own commission 
had submitted a wet report. That must 
be why commissioners who are wet in- 
dividually turn out to be dry collectively. 
We wish we could see some reason to 
doubt it. We cannot. Some of them— 
not all of them but enough to do the 
trick—were out to prepare dry ground 
which Mr. Hoover might occupy. 

And Mr. Hoover hastened to occupy 
it. He rejected Mr. Anderson’s sug- 
gested revision of the amendment—the 
revision which the commission advanced 
but lacked the nerve to advocate. That 
was the only wettish recommendation, 
and in his message transmitting the re- 
port to Congress he got rid of that one 
pronto, in this fashion: “I do, however, 
see serious objections to, and therefore, 
must not be understood as recommend- 
ing the commission’s proposed revision 
of the Eighteenth Amendment which is 
suggested by them for possible consid- 
eration at some future time if the con- 
tinued effort at enforcement should not 
prove successful.” Mr. Hoover cheer- 
fully ignored the jabbing fact that six 
of the commissioners are for revision 
of the amendment; cheerfully played 
down the damning indictment brought 
in the body of the report prior to the 
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recommendations. In the main, the com- 
mission gave him what he wanted and 
he seized it eagerly, disregarding what 
he did not want. All doubt as to the 
President’s position on prohibition has 


therefore ended. All dispute as to that 
position has ended. Mr. Hoover has 
come out definitely dry, he will run as 
a dry if his party renominates him in 
1932, and that’s that. 





Backstage in 


WasuHineton, D. C. 

E HEAR that the Democrats will 

have as much trouble getting rid of 
Al Smith in 1932 as the Republican 
party will have in inducing Mr. Hoover 
not to try it again. When we first heard 
that Al was keen to make another race 
for the White House, we could hardly 
credit it, but there has since been evi- 
dence aplenty that he thinks himself 
entitled to a second chance. His friends 
inform us that, with the approach of the 
pre-convention season, he is showing 
definite signs of ambition and 
restlessness. 

Though we believe Mr. Smith’s 
nomination would be a fatal move, 
in that it would arouse the same 
passion and prejudices which 
stained the 1928 campaign, we can 
hardly blame him for his attitude. 
Mr. Hoover has made the very 
mistakes which Al predicted he 
would. The American people have 
learned, as Al predicted, that no 
party can guarantee prosperity. 
Dissatisfaction with prohibition 
has grown to such a degree even 
Mr. Hoover recognizes it, and in 
this respect Mr. Smith was a true 
prophet. We also recall that Al, in 
his speeches and writings, has fre- 
quently referred to the size of his 
popular vote, and pointed out that 
a redistribution of only 500,000 
votes would have landed him in the 
White House. Lastly, the presi- 
dential bite, as history so amply 
proves, admits of no cure. 

Al, of course, is not openly ad- 
vocating his own nomination. We under- 
stand that he, together with National 
Chairman Raskob and that other party 
“angel,” Bernard M. Baruch, are for 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of General Electric. It is Mr. Smith’s 
enemies, including the political friends 
of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
charge that Mr. Smith seeks to capital- 
ize for himself any deadlock between 
Mr. Young and Governor Roosevelt. The 
Governor’s supporters, we know, are 
worried and angry over the whole situa- 
tion. They think that Al ought to go 


Washington 


down the line for their man, in view of 
Roosevelt’s past services on behalf of 
Mr. Smith. They also feel that Mr. 
Raskob ought to quit the chairmanship 
instead of holding it, as they believe, 
for the purpose of aiding the Young 
or Smith candidacies. In short, the 
Roosevelt people see in the activities of 
the Smith-Raskob-Young triumvirate a 
deliberate movement to block the nomi- 
nation of the New York governor. 

The confidence which prevailed in the 
Roosevelt camp a few months ago, after 
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the tremendous victory on November 4, 
has changed to fear. The Roosevelt can- 
didacy is definitely slowing down. He is, 
for one thing, too far in the lead too 
early, and his rivals, including the New 
York crowd, are determined to head 
him off. Nor are the Tammany scandals 
helping him, even though he is going 
through the motions of demanding ac- 
tion. 

It is against this background that 
Frank R. Kent’s attack on Chairman 
Raskob must be considered. Mr. Kent is 
a close personal friend of Governor 
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Ritchie, of Maryland, who has twice 
offered to make ‘Frankie’ a Senator 
from Maryland. Though Mr. Kent may 
have had no ulterior motive, and un- 
doubtedly did not, any move to discredit 
Mr. Raskob and his metropolitan as- 
sociates would redound to the benefit of 
Governor Ritchie’s very definite presi- 
dential ambitions. For ourselves, we do 
not think Mr. Kent won all the honors 
in his encounter with the Democratic 
chairman, and we find that to be the 
general opinion in national political 
circles. 

Mr. Kent knows, of course, that four 
or five men, as is true of the Democratic 
party now, have always assumed the 
responsibility for campaign debts. The 
number of “angels” on the Republican 
side is even smaller, and it often in- 
cludes a Will H. Hays, who sings psalms 
and improves the moral tone of the 
movies even as he peddles Sinclair bonds 
by stealth in order to hide the oil 
baron’s réle as party financier in 
1920. 

Mr. Raskob, on the contrary, 
has done the financing in the open, 
and as yet he has made no demands 
for repayment in the form of tariff 
favors, power permits, oil leases 
or even party tickets. Knowing 
him fairly well, we do not think 
he will. To our mind Mr. Raskob 
had been a pathetic rather than a 
sinister figure, finding in his ama- 
teurish participation in politics 
some compensation for the years 
when, though a power in the motor 
world, he was unknown to the pub- 
lic. He will, we imagine, charge 
his political expenditures to ac- 


counts headed “publicity” and 
“education.” 
Nevertheless, all this  intra- 


party squabbling is so much gain 
for the downcast Republicans and 
their disheartened President. It is, 
indeed, the best break Mr. Hoover 
has had in some time. 

Should the New York 
carry their intrigue to the point of open 
every- 


Democrats 
warfare, thereby eliminating 
body from that state from the presi- 
dential picture, it will mean that the 
G. O. P. may have to face a Governor 
Ritchie, a “Joe” Newton 
D. Baker or some other figure equally 
colorless. It is, therefore, not particu- 
larly surprising that Mr. Kent’s good 
friend, Mr. Hoover, seems noticeably 
more cheerful these days than is his 


Robinson, a 


usual wont. 


A. F. C. 
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>> Blessed Are the Pare in 


F ALL the scriptural studies of 
my youth that were forced on me 
in my childhood, I resented most 
the learning by heart of the Beatitudes. 
These struck me as insipid promises 
whose value depended on whether they 
were fulfilled or not. Most insipid of 
them all, and most uncertain of fulfil- 
ment, seemed the promise, “Blessed are 
‘the pure in heart, for they shall see 
‘God.”’ Mawkishness, I thought, had in- 
spired and shaped that sentence. It 
proved that the worst flaccidities of de- 
generate Christian art, the sheep-faced, 
spaniel-curled saints and the baby 
angels in nightgowns to whom A. S. M. 
Hutchinson so oddly likes to compare 
his child, were inherent in the germ of 
Christianity. Yet it has oddly happened 
to me twice that that phrase has come 
back to me unsought and has been wel- 
comed as the perfect expression of some- 
thing not simple at all, but so complex 
that I was utterly at a loss to put it into 
words, and could think of no artist that 
had ever done so; and that it struck me 
then as a promise completely fulfilled, 
as an analysis of an existing condition, 
The first time was one afternoon when 
I was taking tea with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Hardy, who were, 
by the way, utterly unlike Mr. 
and Mrs. Driffield of Somerset 
Maugham’s Cakes and Ale, though 
some idiot rumor of identification 
is running around. To imagine 
Thomas Hardy ever having been 
a Bohemian who shot the moon, 
leaving landlord and butcher and 
baker unpaid in the company of a 
melting wanton of a wife, would 
be rather more difficult than to 
imagine Mrs. Edith Wharton as 
having spent her golden youth in 
the chorus of the Folies Bergéres. 
He was, in point of fact, an in- 
tensely, even smugly, respectable 
little man. (There is never any 
telling about the origins of art. 
This is why we should always be 
charitable and remember that one 
day it is quite possible that there 
might be a Humanist who de- 
veloped talent.) He came half 
from the yeoman class and half 
from the laboring class; and was 
very eager to be above criticism and 
range himself firmly with the yeo- 
man class. In such country com- 
munities as his, debt is a disgrace 
very nearly as deep as debt: and 
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“‘He was, in point of fact, an intense 


By REBECCA WEST 


anyway he was a clean little man, with 
a fastidious tremor about him like the 
movement of a cat when it has stepped 
in a puddle and takes out its paw and 
shakes the water off it. 

This regard for public opinion and 
this personal niceness was, oddly 
enough, the source of his audacity in 
subject. When he wrote of wild lovers 
it is as if he looked backward over his 
shoulders at taller, freer-striding folk 
that had passed him in the lane on the 
way to a tryst in vales lonelier than he 
would visit at such an hour, and when 
he wrote of those who had fallen to 
misery and penury it is as if he looked 
from his lit window at those who trail 
into the town at the close of day, foot- 
sore and staring about for a lodging. 
Through his art he could enter com- 
pletely into their experience; but there 
was that in the marrow of his bones 
which would not let his destiny incline 
a millionth of an inch towards theirs. 
So there were no debts, and no wanton. 
His first wife was, on the contrary, a 
thought too far this side of wantonness. 
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She was reputed to have said, “Try to 
remember, Thomas Hardy, that you 
married a lady.” Better far had it been 
for her, since she had not been vouch- 
safed the vision of that which should 
have kept her humble, had she been put 
in her place by a recollection of having 
said “Yes” once when she should not. 

That afternoon, when I sat and drank 
tea with the clean little man and his 
second wife (who was no such snob as 
the second Mrs. Driffield in Cakes and 
Ale, but a person who regarded her 
mournful genius with just the right 
sober sweetness), I was looking round 
the walls, because I had just found 
hanging in a corner one of the delightful 
drawings he had made of London when 
he was a youth in the late sixties. They 
were done in the architectural style, 
with no perspective, and they had a neat 
charm that was purely personal. One 
felt that in making them he had taken 
the opportunity to clean up space of 
some of its more obvious irregularities. 
In the course of my inspection I saw a 
large model of a ship, tucked right up 
under the ceiling on the top of a tall 
bookease. I asked, ““What’s that?” The 
little man looked up and made a 
little cluck of desperation. 

“What’s that? Yes, indeed, 
what’s that?” 

He set down his cup and pushed 
it away, and sat shaking his head 
at the object. 

“It’s a most extraordinary 
thing, you know, how that thing 
got here! One day we got a letter 
from James Buiks”—naming one 
of the most respectable poets writ- 
ing under George and Mary— 
“saying he was making me a model 
of a ship! Of a ship! Well, I wrote 
to him, and said that it was very 
kind of him indeed, but that really 
he needn’t trouble, and I thought 
that would be an end to it all. 
Then one day we got a letter say- 
ing that he had finished it, and 
might they bring it along, and so 
of course we had to say yes, and 
we named a day for lunch. Then 
they came along, and it was rain- 
ing, and I said to my wife, ‘Why 
are they both sitting on the front 
seat and getting all wet?’ And 
you'll hardly believe it, but it was 
because this great thing was in- 
side! So they took it out, and there 
was quite a little ceremony over 
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presenting it, and after they'd gone we 
had to put it up there, because it’s so 
big, and there’s no room for it, and 
things kept on catching in the rigging. 


Of course, it was very kind of them, but 
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I often wonder why. ... ? 

His old voice died in bewilderment. 
I found myself laughing helplessly. To 
anybody familiar with contemporary 
English letters there was no need to 
wonder why. There are the standard 
writers, decent men wholly with- 
out strangeness, who feel 
themselves to be carrying 
on the sound English 
tradition and confi- 
dently add_ solid 
work to solid work, 
believing that to be 
the way to become 
great; as so_ it 
should be, if there 
were justice on 
earth and Apollo a 
steadier fellow. Of 
these James Buiks 
is the king. He has 
added solid work 
to solid work till it 
is a wonder the world is light enough to 
spin on its axis; and decent men like 
himself, occupying key positions in criti- 
cism, have kept good account of this. 
Their accounts indeed show that no man 
has done more. Ergo, James Buiks must 
be in the process of becoming a great 
man, the greatest man, the Thomas 
Hardy of the future. 

Great men are notoriously simple 
men; and English great men should be 
very English. It was, therefore, very 
pretty and fitting for the young great 
man of English literature to sit down 
and make with his own hands a model 
of one of England’s hearts of oaks, and 
give it to the old great man of English 
literature. Only, Thomas Hardy was 
outside all these things. He never 
thought about being a great man. He 
was angry when people would not ac- 
cept his novels and his poetry, but that 
was because he thought that what he 
said was true and ought to be known. 
But of this business of playing safe by 
ostentatious loyalty to a tradition, and 
putting out work of approved pattern 
at proper intervals, and getting noticed 
by the right people, of all that he had 
no notion. If he was a respectable little 
man, it was because he knew the hunger 
biting the tramp’s belly and storm 
mounting in the betrayed girl’s heart, 
and would not have felt such things for 
anything. This self-dramatization and 
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the means of expression it might find 
among the hierarchies was unknown to 
him. The words rose in me, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

The other night they came to me 
again. I was sitting in my room, tidying 
up my desk before I went away for a 
prolonged vacation. The unnecessary 









THREE GREAT MEN OF MODERN TIMES 
Einstein, Lord Rothschild, and Shaw at the Zionist dinner mentioned by Miss West 


lay visible under my hand in piles of 
letters. After death it is the dust which 
lies between us and the light and air; 
during life it is that other dry substance, 
paper, which does that. Had I answered 
all the letters I found in my desk I 
would have had no time to earn my liv- 
ing or have any human relationships; 
and yet the writer of every unanswered 
letter had probably been left with a 
grudge against me as a discourteous 
person who, spoilt by some wholly 
imaginary richness of circumstance, had 
not bothered to take an infinitesimal de- 
gree of trouble. The cluttered pigeon- 
holes, in which any important corres- 
pondence was simply lost, was an image 
in little of the catastrophe man has 
brought on himself by yielding to the 
temptation of devising and using more 
and more means of communication till 
he has hardly any time and energy with 
which to create that which is worth com- 
municating. To help me through the 
ordeal I had turned on the radio, be- 
cause there was a good concert; but 
suddenly the music stopped. Yet I did 
not turn off the radio. Instead I sat back 
and listened, though my task was likely 
to keep me up till the small hours. For 
it was George Bernard Shaw who was 
speaking, and that is always one of the 
great shows of the world. It sprayed 
the room through the loud speaker, his 
inimitable bravura quality. 
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“He is not like a man of this age,” I 
reflected. “He seems to come out of a 
century when men still believed in 
miracles. For the conception of the 
miracle was the most powerful prop 
to human pride that ever was invented. 
To believe that the divine will come to 
earth and enter into service to a human 
intention, this is to make man master of 
the gods. Shaw believes in miracles, for 
he believes that the reason is capable of 
solving all problems that vex 
man on this earth. It is to him 
a relique capable of work- 
\ ing wonders, as_ the 
faithful regard a 
thorn from the 
true eross. 
He steps forward 
like a nobleman in 
the days when it 
was believed that 
God touched kings 
with a divine right 
to govern, and that 





therefore 
would be saved if 
the king and the 
system he stood 
for were preserved. He is like a noble- 


society 


man painted by Van Dyck, and he is as 
proudly conscious of his brain as the 
stars and orders that some of Van 
Dyck’s sitters wear on their breasts. It 
marks him as one of a hierarchy which 
he himself respects.” 

He was, it appeared, present at a 
Zionist dinner, and was proposing the 
health of the guest of honor, who was 
Professor Einstein. It would hardly be 
possible to choose a more unsuitable 
speaker for the task, since Shaw has a 
blank spot in his brain on the subject of 
science. He had to skirt the actual at- 
tainments of his subject with a few not 
too good jokes. But his speech was 
superb. He was not just a Van Dyck, 
he was an equestrian portrait by Van 
Dyck. One saw the fire in the nostrils 
of his charger. ‘The crimson draperies 
hanging from the marble colonnade be- 
hind. It was a great man doing homage 
to another great man, generously and 
chivalrously. He did not depreciate his 
own greatness; but he gave due honor 
to the greatness of his guest and stood 
beside his own honest presentation of it, 
content that it might dwarf him. 

Then Professor Einstein spoke. I un- 
derstand only a word or two of Ger- 
man, so I could make nothing of his 
speech. So I had just to listen to the 
sound of his voice, which was rich and 

(Please Turn to Page 156) 
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>> Our Failing Banks << 
One in Six Closed in Decade— The Senate Inquiry 


N A small room tucked away 

in a big Washington office 

building hang two large 
maps of the United States, both 
studded with small blue- and 
yellow-headed pins. Each pin 
marks the location of a bank 
failure in the last decade, the 
blue pins designating national 
banks that have gone under and 
the yellow ones the far greater 
number of state banks which 
have suspended. Two maps are 
almost necessary, because the 
older one, showing suspensions 
for the nine years ending with 
1929, is so thickly dotted with 
pins in one great area that there is 
scarcely room for another. The second 
map, indicating suspensions for the low 
business year of 1930, serves an addi- 
tional purpose, however, for it records 
the fact that in this period banks were 
failing at a yearly rate almost twice as 
great as that for the previous nine 
years. The 1930 total was 1,326. 

What these maps show, in brief, is 
the fact that in the last decade no con- 
siderable section—in fact, almost no 
state—has escaped these public calami- 
ties, and new pins are now being stuck 
in the second map in increasing num- 
bers each month. In both, however, they 
cluster most thickly in two great belts. 
The older map shows the first cluster 
spreading northward, somewhat fan- 
wise, from Arkansas through the corn 
and wheat country until it covers west- 
ern Minnesota, the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana in a solid mass. The second 
cluster, not quite so dense, sweeps 
southward through the Carolinas and 
Georgia and far down into Florida, On 
the second map there are already 1,093 
of these ominous little markers; on both 
a total of 6,080, showing that in the last 
ten years more than a sixth of all the 
banks existing in the United States at 
the beginning of this period have in- 
voluntarily closed their doors. 

These facts dramatize one of the most 
pressing issues concerning the nation’s 
financial structure which will occupy 
five members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee for the next few 
months. It is the issue most likely to 
catch the public attention in a series of 
hearings which, in their scope and sub- 


By FREDERICK R. BARKLEY 


What can be done to strengthen our banking sys- 
tems, both state and national, which have seen about 
6,000 failures in ten years—or 1,326 in 1930? This 
is the main problem to be considered by the Senate 
Sub-committee, headed by Senator Carter Glass. The 
background of the proposed banking inquiry is pre- 
-sented in this article by a Washington correspondent 
who has visited official sources for the latest facts. 
More than 7,000,000 depositors have been affected, 
with nearly two billions in deposits. The effects are 
nation-wide and even world-wide in importance. 


ject matter, will comprise the most ex- 
tensive examination of the “money 
power” of the nation since the famous 
Pujo investigation of 1912-13. It should 
be said at once, however, that the pres- 
ent inquiry is not likely to match that 
earlier one, either in intense partisan- 
ship or dramatic revelations. Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, chairman of 
the investigating sub-committee, may 
compare these 6,080 bank failures of a 
Republican decade with the bare 501 
which occurred in the eight-year Wilson 
régime. 

The fact that a Democrat is named to 
direct such an important inquiry under 
a Republican administration may also 
be casually mentioned, but predomi- 
nantly in this inquiry there is no 
“money devil” to be politically exor- 
cised, but rather a money problem to 
be cooperatively solved. The “money 
power” of today is a tamed and docile 
creature compared to the feared and 
half-understood Behemoth whose mas- 
ters were haled or sought to be haled 
twenty years ago before the House 
Banking Committee. That committee, 
directed by its chairman, Representative 
Pujo of Louisiana, put on a show that 
held the country’s close attention for 
months. For many weeks its agents vain- 
ly scoured the East for John D. Rocke- 
feller and his brother William to put 
them on the grill. George F. Baker was 
subpoenaed to Washington from his 
New York bank, and amazed the country 
with his bland and somewhat puzzled 
admission—as if any one should ques- 
tion it—that he and the elder J. P. 
Morgan controlled a large share of the 


nation’s credit and currency re- 
sources. As Samuel Untermyer, 
persistent and slashing investi- 
gator for the committee, drew 
admission after admission from 
the witnesses regarding their 
power over the industry and 
finances of the nation and the 
many millions they had made 
in market pools and operations, 
the newspapers screamed them 
across the land. 

The Pujo investigation re- 
sulted directly in little legisla- 
tion. Its findings, however, led 
indirectly in the next session 
of Congress to the creation 
of the Federal Reserve System, a new 
governmentally-supervised banking ma- 
chine which attempted to distribute the 
“money power” throughout the nation 
and to provide a more elastic credit and 
currency system. When Congress last 
May adopted the Glass resolution for 
the present inquiry, its primary desire 
appeared to be to learn to what extent 
this elasticity had encouraged the great 
wave of stock speculation which brought 
the crash of 1929. The committee still 
intends to go into this, and into other 
aspects of the Reserve and National 
Bank systems which it feels need some 
changing, but it is the crashing of banks 
all over the country that arouses its 
greatest immediate concern, 

The five Senators who will make the 
inquiry into this complex and important 
problem form an interesting group— 
almost a typical cross-section of the 
country so far as five men out of the 
Senate can be. At the head of the sub- 
committee, and undoubtedly to dominate 


-it, is the slight and drawling-voiced 


Glass, of Virginia—a small-city news- 
paper publisher with no active banking 
experience and yet acknowledged to be 
the ablest financial expert in the upper 
house. Behind him Glass has a wealth 
of knowledge upon which to draw for 
the purposes of this inquiry—knowledge 
gained through his six years as chair- 
man of the House Banking Commit- 
tee, his two years as Secretary of the 
Treasury under Wilson, and his sub- 
sequent decade of close observation 
while on the Senate committee, of the 
Reserve Act of which he, himself, was 
the principal author. Sitting with the 
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THE AMERICAN BANK FAILURE 


MAP, 1920 to 1929 


The 1930 failures, not shown on this map, numbered 1,326. In December alone fifty national banks and 178 stale institutions closed their doors. 
In the last ten years one sixth of our banks have closed their doors, most of them in the agricultural regions, as shown by the map 


Virginian will be Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, “Roosevelt Republican” and 
“well driller by occupation’; Bratton 
of New Mexico, a former state supreme 
justice and one of the younger men in 
the Senate; Walcott of Connecticut, 
wealthy retired industrialist; and 
Townsend of Delaware, fruit grower 
and small town banker. Norbeck is 
primarily interested in agricultural 
problems, Bratton is one of the more 
able southern Democrats, and the legis- 
lative abilities of Walcott and Towns- 
end, Republican newcomers, are still 
largely unknown quantities. 

The picture these Senators confront 
when they begin their inquiry—un- 
doubtedly before this article appears— 
is indeed one to tax the ability and 
judgment of the ablest men. The oc- 
currence of close to six thousand bank 
failures in ten years would present a 
major public problem even if all of 
them involved only small rural institu- 
tions, as the great majority have. The 
last few months, however, have seen the 
suspension in the nation’s financial 
center of one state bank with over 
$150,000,000 in deposits and more than 
400,000 depositors—the largest bank 
failure in American history; while Ken- 


tucky has produced the suspension of 
a ninety-six-year-old national bank with 
$41,000,000 in deposits, marking the 
country’s worst national bank failure. 
In all, according to John W. Pole, Con- 
troller of the Currency, the failures of 
the first nine years of the decade just 
ended tied up more than $1,700,000,000 
in deposits belonging to more than 
7,000,000 depositors. The final losses of 
these depositors ran to a large propor- 
tion of the involved deposits, and to 
these losses, as Mr. Pole points out, 
must be added those of the 114,000-odd 
shareholders of the failed institutions. 
The committee’s inquiry into reasons 
and remedies for this situation will take 
it far and produce many interesting 
facts and conclusions. As it observes the 
tremendous number of failures in the 
rural regions its first conclusion may be 
that these are simply a reflection of 
agricultural depression during the last 
decade, but it may also be expected to 
find that other factors enter the pic- 
ture. It will undoubtedly disclose, for 
example, that in the first twenty years 
of this century the number of banks 
increased from 10,000 to more than 
30,000—a remarkable increase even for 
a nation rapidly growing in wealth and 


population. It may be told that the 
practical cutting off of immigration had 
its part, along with the inevitable post- 
war deflation, in reducing inflated agri- 
cultural land values and thus leaving 
many rural banks with mortgages upon 
which they could not collect or fore- 
closed farms they could not sell. It un- 
doubtedly will find that the great specu- 
lative land boom in Florida had a large 
part in placing that state at the top of 
the unhappy list of affected common- 
wealths, with 71 per cent of all its banks 
closing their doors between 1921 and 
1929. 

It may be told that free granting of 
bank charters, both by the national and 
state systems, produced a definitely un- 
sound condition, when this resulted, as 
it did, in giving some of the worst 
stricken states one bank for every 1,000 
or fewer inhabitants. This free granting 
of charters may be laid merely to the 
natural lack of cooperation between our 
dual state and national banking systems 
—systems which still survive, despite 
various efforts to amalgamate them. 
Again, it may be blamed on an actual 
competition between the charter-grant- 
ing authorities of the independent sys- 
tems, each seeking to build up its own 
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strength. The fact that 873 national 
banks have failed in the last decade and 
110 in the last eleven months—all 
despite the assumed close supervision of 
the federal government—certainly will 
bring the government’s force of national 
bank examiners under critical investiga- 
tion. The fact that many of these men 
receive salaries of only $2,500 or $3,000 
a year probably will be offered in de- 
fense and extenuation, as will also be the 
claim that the present law “lacks teeth,” 
and that the examiners can do little 
until they find a bank actually in- 
solvent. 

All this will lead naturally and in- 
evitably to another problem before the 
committee—the development of mul- 
tiple banking, so called, and the ques- 
tion of which types, if any, should be 
encouraged, and to what extent, as a 
remedy for the increasing flocks of 
failures. 

Here the committee will find itself 
often considering after the fact. The 
House Banking Committee, which al- 
ready has a multiple banking inquiry 
under way, learned as long ago as last 
spring that the resources of the multiple 
banking systems even then amounted to 
more than half of the nation’s entire 
bank resources. 

Whether multiple banking’s _ tre- 
mendous growth in the last few years 
was inaugurated to help save the small 
weakening unit banks—which may be 
doubted—it is now being vigorously ad- 
vocated in various quarters as one solu- 
tion for the bank failure problem. Pre- 
dominantly, however, its advocates lean 
toward a liberalization of the national 
banking laws to permit extension of the 
type known as branch banking, and 
toward various methods of restricting 
or more completely controlling the other 
two types, known as chain and group 
banking. Still holding out against these 
advocates, however, is a lessening group 
who pin their faith to the historic unit 
type of banking as a preventive of dan- 
gerous banking monopolies. 


HE advocacy of branch barking has 
more behind it than a desire to save 
the small, weak banks through their ab- 
sorption by large central institutions. Its 
extension is also advocated as a remedy 
for the increasing tendency of national 


banks, in states with liberal branch 


banking laws, to surrender their federal 
charters, thus weakening the Federal 
Reserve System, of which national banks 
are mandatorily members. In his recent 
annual report Controller Pole expressed 


considerable alarm at the dwindling im- 
portance of the national banking system 
in the country’s financial structure, 
pointing out that its control of banking 
resources has dropped from 75 per cent 
in 1886 to less than 40 per cent at 
present. 

It is upon the extent and nature of 
multiple banking to be permitted, and 
upon the conflict between the multiple 
and unit bankers, that the committee’s 
witnesses may be expected to divide 
most sharply. Unit bankers may be ex- 
pected to echo the views expressed in 
1924 by Henry M. Dawes, then Con- 
troller of the Currency, that branch 
banking is “absentee banking,” monop- 
olistic in character and embodying the 
rigidity of practice and disregard for 
local interests that usually go with ab- 
sentee ownership of any business. Per- 
sons who share this view frequently at- 
tribute much of the rapid development 
of this country to the willingness of 
local bankers to lend for constructive 
enterprises chiefly upon the known char- 
acter and ability of the borrower, and 
contrast this rapid development to the 
slower growth of Canada, where branch 
banking is dominant. 

Those holding these views, however, 
appear to be in a decreasing minority, 
in the face of unit bank failures and the 
development of much multiple banking 
outside of the banking laws’ purview. 
The problem now, it seems to be gen- 
erally felt, is how to amend these laws 
to conform to and encourage the desir- 
able type of multiple banking and to 
discourage the undesirable type. To this 
end, Senator Glass has introduced a bill 
which would permit national banks to 
operate state-wide branches in any state 
which gives state banks the same privi- 
lege. Controller Pole would go further 
than this and. permit branch banking by 
national banks anywhere in the trade 
areas—to be defined—of the parent 
bank city. Others, like A. P. Giannini 
of the great Bank of Italy, of California, 
and other banking concerns, believe 
nation-wide branch banking desirable 
and inevitable. 

The McFadden Banking Act of 1927 
modified the traditional American op- 
position to multiple banking to a cer- 
tain extent and sought to crystallize the 
situation there. It was soon discovered, 
however, that even the loosened bonds 
were still too tight. Banks continued to 
leave the national system for the greater 
freedom of state charters. In states 
which do not permit branch banking, 
and even in some which do, the still 
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newer groups and chains sprang up, 
bringing under the domination of hold- 
ing companies, larger banks, or in- 
dividuals, other banks which still main- 
tained their corporate identity. 

Generally, this chain and group bank- 
ing is held to be somewhat undesirable. 
Controller Pole has pointed out that 
while most of the existing chains are in 
capable hands and include some of the 
most ably managed banks in the coun- 
try, this field is now open to every 
operator or promoter who is able to buy 
up bank stocks. Legislation should be 
framed, these men feel, to encourage 
branch banking, where only one bank- 
ing corporation, under direct state or 
federal supervision, controls all the 
banks in each system, and -to penalize 
and discourage control of groups of 
banks by non-supervised and non-bank- 
ing holding companies. 


or all the types of multiple banking 

the various advocates offer similar 
claims of advantage. Many banks are 
failing, it is held, because they cannot 
possibly make enough money to attract 
or hold capable managers. Centraliza- 
tion, it is argued, will give the smaller 
banks the benefit of the best manage- 
ment and also produce actual operat- 
ing economies. A bank doing business 
through affiliates or branches in diversi- 
fied territory, it is asserted, runs less 
risk from local crop or business failures 
through having such diversification. Al- 
most any one can think of the numerous 
advantages which can be cited in an era 
accustomed to consolidations. 

When the committee gets to the mat- 
ter of altering the Federal Reserve Act 
to discourage use of Reserve credit for 
stock speculation it will find itself on 
much more uncertain ground. Political 
views regarding this problem run all the 
way from the opinion that the Reserve 
Board needs only to be strengthened in 
any practical way and then permitted 
to use its administration discretion to 
the belief, for example, that all short 
selling and marginal trading should be 
prohibited and the Board dragged in to 
help enforce such a prohibition. The 
only pending proposal likely to get seri- 
ous consideration now is one by Senator 
Glass to limit borrowings by member 
banks from the Federal Reserve System 
for the purpose of making brokers’ 
loans. The desirability and even the 
efficacy of this plan is doubted in some 
quarters, however, when it is recalled 
that in 1929 more than half of the out- 
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b> Profits from Peace in China << 


ARTICULARLY now but also in 

the future the United States needs 

markets for its manufactures. The 
vast population of China offers a huge 
potential market. Continued disturb- 
ances in that country impoverish the 
people so that they cannot buy as much 
as they would if peace prevailed. 

Obviously, therefore, it is to the very 
direct interest of Americans to see peace 
restored soon in China. From a strictly 
business point of view, it would be worth 
while for Americans to put some money 
into China if such investments would 
help to secure peace and the consequent 
increase in the buying power of the 
Chinese, even if no direct return of the 
money ever were received. It would be 
so much the better if money so invested 
could be put in on a loan basis with rea- 
sonable prospects of repayment. The in- 
vestment would be worth while in any 
case, if it meant substantial increase in 
American sales to China. 

These are self-evident truths. It is 
not less true, though perhaps less ob- 
vious to those not closely in touch with 
conditions in China, that in only one 
way can Americans make any real con- 
tribution to the restoration of peace in 
China—by helping to provide jobs for 
the millions who now are jobless. The 
only sure foundation for peace in that 
country is work for the mass of the 
people—work which will give them a 
chance to earn a modest living. At pres- 
ent, as a result of civil wars, famines 
and floods, many millions must loot if 
they would live. Two and a half million 
more are in the armies. These millions 
are the dragon’s teeth 
from which spring the 
bandits, the ‘“‘commun- 
ists” and the ambitious 
chieftains who ravage 
the land. As long as the 
jobless have no jobs, 
they will turn bandit 
or “communist” soldier. 
Until work can be found 
for the men in the 
armies, disbandment is 
impossible. | Ambitious 
men will gather gangs 
and start on campaigns for 
power as long as millions of 
other men, reckless because 
destitute, are at hand to 
be recruited. 

Talk of patriotism, of 
ideals of government, of 
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the need for unselfish devotion to the 
nation’s welfare, will not bring peace. 
A chance to work, for these millions, 
will—and that alone. Nor is it necessary 
to wait until money is available to give 
work to all before starting the return of 
prosperity by setting some to work on 
irrigation projects, road constructions, 
river conservancy undertakings, colo- 
nization ventures and similar activities 
which will provide jobs for many im- 
mediately and in due course will create 
new prosperity and hence new work for 
many more. Even a thousand dollars put 
into this sort of undertaking can ac- 
complish something—vastly more than 
millions of words about patriotism. 
Americans are directly concerned with 
this problem because peace in China 
means more business. They also are con- 
cerned because China today more than 
any other part of the world is the 
ground of battle between American and 
Soviet ideas of social and economic or- 
ganization. The Chinese are not nor- 
mally communists. The country has no 
vast landed estates, no serf class, no 
degenerate aristocracy holding great 
power by inheritance. Property hold- 
ings are small. The people are indus- 
trious and, with a chance to make a 
modest living, contented. China, there- 
fore, naturally is barren soil for com- 
munism, but the blood of the hundreds 
of thousands of innocent victims of the 
civil wars and famines, and the debris 
of the millions of homes 
wrecked by war, famine y en 

















In peaceful and prosperous Japan 


and flood are making that soil fertile for 
the seeds of desperate remedies so as- 
siduously scattered by Moscow. Whether 
China will join the Red Internationale 
or the company of democratic nations 
will depend largely on whether in the 
next very few years the millions who 
now are jobless can get what they most 
want—not wealth but an opportunity to 
work and live in humble peace. 

Americans can help toward that end. 
Before discussing the means, however, 
I would point out something of what 
peace in China would mean in terms of 
new business. 

In spite of civil wars and famines, 
China’s foreign trade grew steadily un- 
til 1930. (In the first six months of that 
year, chiefly because of the fall in the 
exchange value of silver, China’s imports 
dropped about 14 per cent from the 
1929 figure. Exports remained about the 
same.) Particularly significant, in this 
trade development, was the sudden turn 
upward after 1900—the year of the 
Boxer uprising, that last outburst of 
Chinese conservatism. 

Between 1870 and 1900, for example, 
the imports increased from Taels 70,- 
000,000 to Taels 210,000,000, or 200 per 
cent, while the exports grew from Taels 
60,000,000 to Taels 160,000,000, or 166 
per cent. The imports in 1929, however, 
were Taels 1,265,000,000 and the exports 
were Taels 1,045,000,000—increases over 
1900 of 500 per cent and 553 per cent re- 
spectively. The rate of increase, too, was 
progressive. In 1929 imports were larger 
than those for 1920 by nearly two and a 
half times the total imports of 1900, for 
example, and the exports 
for 1929 were larger than 
those for 1920 by over 
three times the 1900 ex- 
ports—even though these 
years from 1920 to 
1929 saw progres- 
sive increase in the 
amount and severity 
of civil wars. 

The per capita 
figures tell the same 
story, but from a 
different angle. These fig- 
ures show imports per 
person in 1870 of seven- 
teen tael cents, in 1900 
of fifty tael cents and in 
1929 of Taels 3.16—an 
increase of 194 per cent 
in the first three decades 
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and of 532 per cent in the next thirty 
years. Per capita exports in 1870 were 
fifteen tael cents, in 1900 forty tael 
cents, and in 1929 Taels 2.54—\the in- 
creases being 188 per cent and 510 per 
cent in the two periods. 

That sort of a record in spite of 
political and military disturbances 
amply confirms the generally accepted 
theory that a quick and enormous in- 
crease in China’s business with the rest 
of the world would follow 
diately upon the restoration 
of peace in that coun- 
try. This restoration 
of peace therefore is 
a very practical issue— 
how practical, some specific 
illustrations will show. 

If each Chinese, through the 
coming of peace, could buy more 
than he does now by only the cost 
of a nickel a week the nation’s pur- 
chases in a year would increase by 
nearly a billion dollars. The people 
of eighteen other nations import more 
per capita than Americans do, but if the 
Chinese imported goods to the same 
amount per capita as Americans did in 
1929, the total imports of China would 
be about three times the total of Amer- 
ican exports in 1929, Americans are di- 
rectly concerned with this question of 
peace in China. American goods sold to 
China directly, or indirectly through 
Japan, have formed about one-fourth of 
China’s total imports, and American im- 
ports from China have been in about the 
same proportion to the totals of Chinese 
exports. China has been the seventh 
largest buyer of American goods, and 
the eighth most important source of 
American imports. Decidedly it is worth 
doing something to increase that busi- 


imme- 


ness, 


famine of 1920-21, as a measure of 
famine relief, famine victims in Ting 
Hsien were given jobs digging wells. 
The relief money for Taming Hsien was 
put into the soup kitchen type of relief. 
Taming Hsien continued to be 

poverty stricken. Ting Hsien, 
with its wells, has 
been a_ green 


oasis in a 

parched land, and dur- 
ing this recent famine it needed no 
relief. Also, it has had no_ bandits. 
Also, business of all kinds has been 
good. 

For instance, again: In 1928 the 
Manchurian authorities wanted to get 
out of their armies a_ particularly 
troublesome lot of about 20,000 soldiers. 
They could not simply disband them 
because most of them would turn bandit. 
They moved them by motor truck and 
on foot out into Inner Mongolia, where 
there are large and unsettled areas of 
excellent prairie land. They fed the 
men through the first winter and until 
the first crops. Later, 25,000 more were 
sent out. Net result: 45,000 trouble 
makers disbanded, and a thriving settle- 
ment well started. Net cost: net over 
$5 per man. 

Still another instance: In the western 
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part of Suiyuan province (in China’s 
northwest) is a plain of about 330,000 
acres. The soil is rich, but the rainfall 
is small and irregular. In 1929, as a 
famine relief measure, the China Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission, 
under contract with the provincial 
government, started building an 
irrigation system to put water 
from the Yellow River onto 
this land. Famine victims 
were used as workers. 
This past summer the 
work was practically 
completcd. Net re- 
sult: a large area per- 
manently insured against 
famine and transformed into 
what will be one of the most prosper- 
ous areas of China’s great north- 
west—and therefore a large market for 
imported goods. Net cost: Just over $1 
an acre, of which half was paid by the 
provincial government. 

These instances are enough to show 
what can be done, It is not necessary to 
postpone all economic rehabilitation 
work in China until enough money is in 
hand to do the whole job. 

That Suiyuan irrigation case is par- 
ticularly significant because the contract 
under which the work was done shows 
how this sort of undertaking can be put 
on a straight business basis. That con- 
tract provides: First, that the money 
goes in as a loan, to be repaid with in- 
terest out of the receipts from the sale 
of the irrigation water; second, that the 
China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission has control not only of the con- 
struction and the expenditure of the 
money during the construction period 
but also of operation of the works and 
collection of the water fees until the 

loan is repaid. 





Something can be 
done. For instance: 


Ting Hsien and 
Taming Hsien are 
to] 


two neighboring large 


counties south of 
Peiping in Hopei 
province. Both 


have been chronically 
drought ridden. Par- 
tial crop failures 
two or three 
years were _ inter- 
rupted by complete 
failure ‘and famine 
every decade or so. 
Banditry was en- 


every 





Similar arrange- 
ments could be made 
for irrigation proj- 
ects elsewhere which 
would end famines 
and their consequent 
disorganization, give 
jobs to thousands at 
once, and insure pros- 
perity in the years 
ahead. For instance: 
In central  Shensi 
province, just west of 
where the Yellow 
River makes its great 
turn eastward to the 
sea, is the Wei River 





demic. Business was 


bad. During the 


IN A FAMINE REFUGE IN CHINA 
Potential customers saved from death 


valley, an enormously 
fertile but semi-arid 
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plain of a million acres. Periodically the 
rains fail, as they did in 1927, 1928 and 
1929. Famine comes, as it recently has 
with such severity that four out of the 
six million inhabitants of this plain died 
in the last two years, while the survivors 
have been reduced 
to appalling desti- 
tution, and _ thou- 
sands of peaceful 
farmers have been 
forced to turn 
bandit to live. 
Water is available 
to irrigate this 
plain. A short tun- 
nel through some 
hills, headwork 
reservoirs and irri- 
gation ditches 
alone are needed— 
these and_ the 
money. How much 
money? Carefully 
checked — surveys 
show that around 
one dollar an acre 
for the million 
acres would be 
enough, but only 





these lines—colonization projects in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, river con- 
servancy and drainage undertakings, 
irrigation systems, flood prevention 
works, road building. The need for this 
sort of thing is even greater in China 


f - 
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be made binding on China in the face 
of the Chinese demand for full sover- 
eignty. Therefore, as things now stand, 
a loan to the Chinese government as such 
would be poor business—quite apart from 
the inevitable political complications. 
The investment 
of money on a loan 
basis in specific re- 
habilitation 
and reconstruction 
projects, handled 
independently of 
political relations, 
however, is a very 
different matter. 
Such undertakings 
being entirely out- 
side the political 
field, the difficul- 
ties as to Chinese 
sovereignty would 
not arise. Non- 
political work of 
this sort would be 
welcomed by the 
Chinese gov- 
ernment, as_ the 
attitude of the gov- 
ernment to- 








half of this would 
be needed at the 
start. That sum 
would cut the tunnel, build the head- 
works and dig the water channels for 
the first third of the area. Water fees 
would pay for the completion of the job. 

With that half million dollars, five 
thousand men could be kept at work for 
a couple of years, and sure prosperity 
would be brought to a huge area. Peace 
would follow—and the buying power of 
a population that should mount close to 
ten million would be increased by very 
much more than the cost of a nickel a 
week, 

While I was writing this, I learned 
that work is to be started this spring on 
part of this project, under the charge 
of the China International Famine Re- 
lief Commission. Money from foreign 
sources—chiefly American, contributed 
for famine relief and prevention’ in 
China—is to be used in installing head- 
works, while the Chinese authorities 
agree to see that the canals to carry the 
water onto the land are dug. Lack of 
funds prevents undertaking the project 
on the basis of putting water on the 
whole million acres; as things now 
stand, only about one-third of the area 
will be irrigated. 

I might cite other examples of 
what has been and can be done along 


Famine relief 


than it was in the United States when 
the West was being opened up. The re- 
sults in enormously increased prosperity 
would be greater than the corresponding 
results which have come with the open- 
ing up and irrigation of the American 
southwest, because many more people 
would be benefited. And the undertak- 
ings of this kind offer a fair chance that 
the loans for the work will be repaid. 
Foreign experience with loans to 
China in the past has not been en- 
couraging, nor would loans to the 
Chinese government now be wise. The 
government loan situation can be stated 
simply. When the Chinese government’s 
credit is solidly enough established to 
command the confidence of the Chinese 
people, it will have no difficulty in bor- 
rowing at home as much money as it 
needs. Until that stage is reached, for- 
eigners who lend money on the general 
credit of the Chinese government take 
a risk which the Chinese themselves will 
not take. The only effective offset to that 
risk would be substantial control of the 
expenditure of the money loaned and of 
reliable sources of revenue. Such guar- 
antees are impossible at present, because 
any such loan conditions accepted by any 
Chinese government of today could not 


ward such work in 
the past has 
shown. Nor would 
there be objections to foreign control of 
expenditures and collections of revenues 
from the projects themselves for the re- 
payment of the loans. In fact, such 
foreign control would be welcomed in 
most cases by the responsible authorities 
as a means of insuring honest adminis- 
tration of Chinese money put into the 
undertakings with the foreign money— 
and in every case such Chinese partici- 
pation should be secured. Where ade- 
quate control by the creditors and 
Chinese financial participation are un- 
obtainable, no foreign loans for such 
purposes should be made. 

Loan contracts for such reconstruc- 
tion projects could not be guaranteed 
by any potential threat of foreign mili- 
tary or diplomatic pressure. Any guar- 
antees would have to be the intangible 
ones of the recognition by the people to 
be benefited of the benefit which they 
would get, of the obligation to keep 
faith, and of the fact that Chinese money 
also would be involved in the undertak- 
ing. These almost surely would suffice 
up to the time that the collection of 
revenues began. Whether they would be 
enough to keep the undertaking free 
from official seizure after it became a 
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>> Why I Hate Hollywood < 


HE gold rush was on. It seemed 

absurd not to sign a Hollywood 

contract. I did. After fitting my 
wrists into the golden handcuffs I made 
a most unusual decision. I communicated 
this plan to the lady who goes places 
with me. 

“TI was not bound and gagged when I 
signed this contract,” I said. “I’m going 
to Hollywood of my own free will. I am 
to be paid rather a handsome sum for 
my labors. To date I have not gone in 
for thievery and I trust that I shall be 
worthy of my hire. Therefore, and to 
wit, and things like that, we shall not, 
in spite of the wild, weird and utterly 
impossible stories we have heard about 
Hollywood, begin to snoot Hollywood 
as we pass 125th Street on the Cen- 
tury.” 

It was so agreed. Result, we spent 
nine months as hectic members of the 
feverish group who make talking pic- 
tures in Hollywood. Further result, we 
didn’t like it. Third time and out, we 
hated it. 

At this point of this Hollywood nar- 
rative I wish to make it clear, in the 
face of this expressed dislike of Holly- 
wood as it is, that I still have no desire 
to snoot Hollywood or talking pictures. 
Any native son can and will point out 
to you, with truth as well as 
enthusiasm, a score of facts 
which make Hollywood a de- 
lightful and easy place in 
which to live. Of friends there 
is an abundance, charming and 
able people from the theatre 
and equally delightful com- 
panions who have survived the 
disappearance of the silent 
picture and are now carrying 
on with the shadow that talks 
like a man. Good talking pic- 
tures have been made. Better 
ones will be made for the ex- 
cellent reason that talking 
pictures are now for the 
first time losing money. The 
novelty in the shadows sud- 
denly become vocal has worn 
off. The patron of the picture 
palace has become adult and 
discriminating. He demands 
better pictures. He will get 
better pictures. 

The only real trouble with 
Hollywood is the executives 
who control the business of 
making talking pictures. To 
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date they have made money in spite 
of themselves. More than an expert 
knowledge of buttonholes is needed now, 
however, to make money on the produc- 
tion of talking pictures. This condition 
may force the Hollywood executive to 
the decision that it is wise to use brains 
as well as to buy them. If he does not so 
decide, then a force known as economic 
law and his present Wall Street backers 
will make up his mind for him. When 
chis happens there will be fun as well as 
profit for those who make pictures, and 
( believe the dramatic hinterlands will 
.hen be better served by fine pictures 
such as Holiday than they were by the 
No. 10 companies of the dramatic suc- 
cess of twenty years ago. When true 
creative writing supplants cloaks and 
suits as the dominant note in Holly- 
wood then talking pictures will be what 
they should be, competent jobs on the 
average with here and there a true mas- 
terpiece to make the game worth the 
playing. Broadway does and can do no 
more. 

Hollywood! A city of blinding light, 


an electrical display which makes 


Broadway look like a side street in a 
country village. A town with a seventeen- 





Christmas in Hollywood 





minute tradition. Witness, a blaze of 
light and a blare of sound which calls 
attention to the fact that here may be 
found yE OLD RADIO sHoPPE. A town of 
fantastic contrasts. Testimony, a sign 
in a residential front yard which de- 
clares that here may be found THE 
SOCIETY OF ABSOLUTE TRUTH and SECOND 
HAND CARS AS GOOD AS NEW. A mining 
camp, with bespatted and perfumed 
prospectors, but still as bizarre and 
utterly fantastic as anything in the days 

49. “Thar’s pictures in them thar 
sound stages.’”’ A town with a single in- 
terest, getting those pictures made. A 
town with only a single topic of con- 
versation, pictures. A perpetual charade. 
You walk the street and snatches of con- 
versation emerge from the babble of the 
prospectors intent on staking claims. 

“This girl is in love with a dope fiend, 
see. We open with a big shot of the navy 
passing in review, see. Then our boy 
jumps off a cliff because his old mother 
in Ireland— I think if you made the 
girl a high society dame the love angle 
would be, you know what I mean, more 
classy.” 

At lunch General Robert E. Lee sits 
at an adjoining table in company with 
Peter Pan, Disraeli, Beethoven, Iris 
March and Moe Ginsberg. Moe is in the 
throes of creative passion. 

“T tell you,’ Moe declares, 
“we gotta smash finish for 
this picture. It’s an epuk. At 
the finish the heavy says, ‘I'll 
win that girl by fair means or 
foul,’ but the hero comes back 
fast and love conquers all. 
Fade!” 

Moe is omnipresent. It is 
Moe who reads the scenario 
fashioned from the script of a 
New York play, and for criti- 
cism writes: “I understand 
when this play was done in 
New York it had a great deal 
of dialogue in it.” Moe com- 
ments again on another script: 
“T don’t like this scene. It is 
between the nobility and there 
isn’t an epigram in jt.” 

Moe decides to go into the 
higher and finer things of life. 
He will do a costume piece, 
no less. The background has 
class. The story seems to lack 
a certain distinction and even 
a normal coherence, but Moe 
puts up a violent argument 
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for his newly taken position. 

“T tell ya it’s lousy with class,” he 
screams. “Classy! Listen, ain’t it all laid 
in and around Louis XIV?” 

Moe has a protective eye out for the 
stockholders. An author is reading a 
script in conference. One of his charac- 
ters declares, in 
comment on an- 
other character, “I 
tell you the man is 
a buffoon.” Moe 
leaps to his feet. 
“Wait a minute, 
wait a minute,” he 
growls. “What’s a 
wind storm got to 
do with this pic- 
ture? We don’t 
need it and it’s too 
expensive.” It is 
explained to him 
that buffoons are 
not as expensive as 
typhoons, but now 
he has a weather 
eye out for his 
public. New words 
shall not be spoken 
tonight. He gets 
the switchboard 
operator on the 
telephone. “‘Do 
you know what a buffoon is, Helen?’ he 
asks. ‘I thought you didn’t.’ It’s out. 
Call the guy something else. Don’t give 
me no argument. It may be in the dic- 
tionary but it ain’t going to be in this 
picture.” 

A newly arrived stage director is as- 
signed to make a talking picture test of 
a lady who was a star in silent pictures. 
The director reads the first line of the 
scene. 


Keystone 


The Director: “I understand, Miss 
Beaconhill, that you are a member of 
one of the old Boston families.” 

The Star: “Yeah. I yam.” 


P. S. Moe gives her the job. 


The Hollywood Conference. The dis- 
covery in the first conference that Holly- 
wood executives are utterly insane, so 
much so that they do everything back- 
wards. The proof. Here is an organiza- 
tion with an investment of millions rep- 
resented in cameras, sound equipment, 
stages, electrical apparatus, publicity 
departments, sales forces, theatres, and 
so on. The sole eventual purpose of this 
organization is to tell a good dramatic 
story to the public. Hence everything is 
arranged for in advance with breath- 


“That little island of sex app 


taking efficiency except the story to tell. 

The conference assembles. An execu- 
tive explains to the score or more of 
strange people gathered in the smoke- 
filled office that the story has a title. The 
title is Sixty-Four Blondes. Months be- 
fore some one—the betting is even that 
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it was Moe—had the brilliant notion that 
this title would have drawing power if 
exhibited on the marquee of a theatre. 
A picture called Sixty-Four Blondes has 
already been sold to the exhibitors. The 
picture has not been made yet and there 
is no story for it, but by the high gods 
of ninety million paid admissions it has 
been sold. A star has been assigned to a 
stellar role yet to be conceived. A sup- 
porting cast has been put under contract 
and a director is even now planning 
effects with a big bathroom scene which 
will surely be in the picture when it is 
finally shipped. Now that all of this 
has been arranged for, the last minor 
detail of getting the story is to be 
attended to. 

One assumes that inasmuch as a story 
is to be told, story-tellers have been in- 
vited to this conference. Wrong! This 
one is a publicity man. This one is per- 
sonal secretary to the vice-president. 
This one is an insurance agent who had 
a date with the particular executive in 
charge of this conference and who was 
asked in to help out with the story- 
making chores. Eventually an author is 
discovered, a harassed and unhappy in- 
dividual who is the author-to-be of 
Sirty-Four Blondes. He doesn’t know 


eal entirely surrounded by paid admissions” 
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anything about blondes and he doesn’t 
care about blondes. No one even suggests 
that somebody stake him to a blonde just 
as a matter of information. However and 
notwithstanding, he is going to be the 
author of Sixty-Four Blondes. Eventu- 
ally he is the author and obviously it 
turns out to be that 
kind of a picture. 
The reason for 
the Hollywood 
story conference 
is at first obscure 
and then obvious. 
The Hollywood 
executive is afraid. 
He has no convic- 
tion to sustain his 
courage. He 
doesn’t want to tell 
the public 
thing. He wants to 
sell it something. 
He wants des- 


any- 


perately to know 
what the public 
wants. Obviously 
the public itself 
doesn’t know what 
it wants. In_ his 
fear, however, the 
Hollywood execu- 
tive feels that a 
gang collected in one room may dis- 
cover that mysterious thing known as 
“what the public wants.” To the Holly- 
wood executive the public is a wild ani- 
mal which can make or destroy him. In 
his extremity, therefore, he collects his 
gang around him in conference in the 
hope that numbers will tame this wild 
animal, It is no news that great pub- 
lishers and great impresarios have 
formed public taste. The Hollywood 
executive panders to it. 

The solution of the current trouble 
with Hollywood is the author. When the 
shadows began to talk the immediate 
and pressing question was: “What are 
you going to talk about?” Obviously 
there is only one person who can give 
them interesting and dramatic things to 
talk about, the author. When talking 
pictures came in the author became over- 
night the most important person in 
Hollywood. I mean by this that he be- 
came this important figure according to 
any sane standard of values. In fact, he 
still runs third. Both the star and the 
director still, in salary and regard, are 
above him in the calculation of the 
Hollywood executive. Again it is not a 
matter of news that stars and directors 

(Please Turn to Page 157) 
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>> The Country Store Survives << 


OM GOOD has kept a cross- 

road store at Prosperity, Ar- 

kansas, for forty-four years. You 
probably couldn’t find Prosperity on a 
map, but Prosperity is, nevertheless, a 
reality. Tom Good conceived the name 
when he first started the store. 

We seated ourselves on the counter 
beneath an overhanging stock of as- 
sorted lamp chimneys, baking soda and 
axe handles. 

“You know what?” Tom asked. 

We didn’t. But we looked on the 
query as significant, since it indicated 
that Tom Good was in the mood for talk- 
ing business, which for him is rare. 

“People keep saying that the country 
store is dying. If they’d ask me, I would 
say that the country store is just now 
commencing to live.” 

Tom then referred to some published 
results of the new occupation census. 

Serving the six and a half million 
farm families of the United States are 
about two hundred thousand singly 
operated merchandising establishments 
which may rightfully be called country 
stores. Of the nation’s total return from 
farm crop, which in a normal year is 
estimated at about twelve billion dollars, 
fully half passes through the country 
store. The total number of 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


needs of a given farm community. Coun- 
try storekeepers are usually home folks, 
bred to the ways and views of their 
neighborhood. In competition with the 
town merchant, the country storekeeper 
should have the advantage of cheapness 
of rent and overhead, plus the human 
element of personal proprietorship. The 
country merchant can sell a mighty big 
range of goods at a profit. Here in this 
little shop I carry in stock better than 
five hundred articles. Mighty few chain 
or department stores in towns, say of 
ten to twenty-five thousand people, 
would have a wider list. 

“The country store has natural his- 
tory on its side. A farming community 
needs a trade center now the same as it 
always did. Fine highways and cheap 
automobiles have taken most of the time 
and labor out of going to market; they 
haven’t done away with the expense of 
travel—not by a whole lot. 

“The farmer of today spends a big- 
ger portion of his income for merchan- 
dise than he did ten years ago. In mak- 
ing out its index figures, taking the 
years between 1910 and 1914 as 100, 
the Department of Agriculture estimates 


now that the farmer receives for his 

produce 133 and pays out for neces- 
sary merchandise 154, All of which is a 
little sad for the farmer, but it should 
be in the storekeeper’s favor. I believe 
it is, more often than not. 

“Another big advantage lies in the 
possibilities for barter trade. At least a 
third of my business is done in barter. I 
take herbs, hides, poultry, eggs, cream 
and butter, and sometimes strawberries, 
potatoes, fruit and corn in exchange for 
store goods. That gives a double profit, 
a little profit on the produce, plus the 
regular profit on the merchandise. That 
means I can whittle both profits down to 
the very bone and still stay in business. 

“Available side-lines provide another 
chance for survival. A good many coun- 
try stores still house post offices. That 
helps hold the trade and provides rea- 
sonable pay for time and trouble. If he 
sees fit, a country storekeeper can equip 
himself to practice pharmacy. In the old 
days lots of country storekeepers turned 
barber on Saturday afternoons. A few 
of them do still. Or one can equip him- 
self to do leather mending, milk testing, 
egg candling, tire repairing or auto 
servicing, or even blacksmith work, if 
he has a bend for it. There are plenty 

of outlets for initiative. 





rural merchandising es- 
tablishments has remained 
virtually staple for the 
last five years, decreas- 
ing slightly in New Eng- 
land and the: corn belt, 
but increasing in the 
South and the Pacific 
Coast area. Noting this 
rather surprising survival, 
one naturally begins to 
reckon on hows and 
wherefores. What  par- 
ticular advantages does 
the country merchant 
have over the town mer- 
chant or chain store that 
it can so survive through 
this vicious battle of mod- 
ernity? Tom Good took 
real pleasure in answer- 
ing that one: 

“In the first place, the 
country store has the ad- 
vantage of directness— 
intimacy between  mer- 
chant and customer, close 
understanding of the 
regular and_ seasonable 


Ewing Galloway 





THE COUNTRY STORE—200,000 STILL SURVIVE 
Neither the automobile nor chains have been able to drive them out. Here is an 


old-time store 


“A country merchant 
ought to have the ad- 
vantage of countryside 
friendship. His store 
should be a handy gather- 
ing place for neighbor- 
ing people; a _ center 
where farm folks can 
come to spend an oif 
afternoon or a rainy day; 
where they can talk things 
over and come to a better 
understanding of farm- 
ing ways and crops and 
each other.” 

There was a_ pause, 
during which we helped 
ourselves to a handful of 
soda crackers and several 
slivers of cheese. Then as 
we gazed out the door 
towards myriad acres of 
sunflooded farm lands, a 
lean-chested hound 
strolled in to beg a mor- 
sel of the cheese. When 
we had complied, the ani- 
mal trotted on his way, 
leaving behind a faint 
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aroma of sylvan hollows and vanquished 
polecats. 

“Are methods in farm merchandise 
changing much?” 

Tom Good ran a brown hand through 
his bristling gray hair, took out his pipe, 
crammed it with good tobacco, struck a 
match on his 
breeches leg and 
lighted up. 

“Sure the busi- 
ness is changing. 
If it weren’t the 
game _ wouldn't 
have lasted this 
long. And it cer- 
tainly — wouldn’t 
have the future 
that it does. Why 
let me tell you—” 

Here is part of 
what he told: 

Nowadays farm 
trade is coming 
to be advertised 
trade. It is calling 
for quality goods 
at big production 
prices in place of 
the medium or low 


to reign most forcefully in pipe tobaccos 
of good quality. During the last three or 
four years breakfast foods and cereals 
have come into consistent demand, a 
further evidence that the farm table is 
improving in quality and digestibility. 

Ready-made wearing apparel of good 
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and earth gather to re-live old times. 
Old wives come for a speculative hour 
of barter, and look serenely upon the 
world which they no longer have cause 
to fear. Countryside sages in faded over- 
alls ponder over lost causes and impos- 
sible allegiances. There are sun- 
browned scholars 
in the first toils of 
book _ learning: 
yearning maidens 
grown _ restlessly 
romantic; bar e- 
footed urchins 
bent on devilment; 
fuzzy-faced farm 
boys come to ob- 
serve the ways of 
commerce and 


prosperity; little 
girls with classic 
names and sun- 


browned legs come 
to buy a spool of 
thread or a nickel’s 
worth of shoe but- 
tons, and in the 
course of buying to 
listen to the words 
of great and know- 








medium stock Ewing Galloway 
which it dispensed 
twenty, or even ten 
years ago. Even in 
the remotest of farm areas you will find 
the successful country store stocked 
with products of nationally established 
quality; widely advertised brands of 
good tobacco, candy, coffee, flour, canned 
goods, clothing, shoes, hats, cooking 
utensils and farm machinery, all effec- 
tively displayed. The run of country 
stores are cleaner and better equipped 
today than they were ten years ago. 
Screens and awnings and glass show- 
cases are becoming the rule rather than 
the exception. Cash registers are greatly 
on the increase. 

Tom Good has noticed a number of 
more specific changes. One is that the 
lure of coupons is waning. Inferior 
coffees and soaps no longer sell 
merely through virtue of coupon prizes. 
Cheap candies and petrol sweets have 
gone the way of spring buggies. For 
country people, regular consumers of 
sweets, have definitely acquired greater 
respect for the palate and the welfare 
of the digestive tract. Chewing gum re- 
inains consistently popular with the rural 
trade. Canned goods, potted meat, fine 
teas and coffee are of increasing use. 
Cigarettes hold consistent patronage, 
but at present Dame Nicotine appears 





THE COUNTRY STORE CARRIES 500 ITEMS 
It may be a pharmacy as well as a forum, and occasionally a blacksmith shop 


style and quality is selling consistently 
both to men and women. Silk stockings 
have come to be a requisite stock. Tom 
Good finds that in his own trade they 
outsell the cotton hosiery at least four 
to one. Shoes are becoming more com- 
fortable and better looking. Farm 
women are calling for pumps that are 
dainty as well as wearable. Tor men, 
hats are generally replacing caps. For 
women hats have superseded their sun- 
bonnets. 

Traditional farm credit is fast being 
replaced by the more expedient philos- 
ophy of cash and carry, although coun- 
try trade remains, as it has always been, 
a traditionally honest trade. Tom Good’s 
bad accounts represent less than one 
per cent of his total volume of business. 

But in one very basic respect, the 
country store stays the same. It remains 
an exchange center for dollars and 
goods, for ideas and farm philosophy, 
for companionship and conversation and 
day dreaming. Its company encompasses 
the entire scope of rural humanity, 
young and old, landed and landless, 
ragged and replete. Old country men 
who have spent their hearty years test- 
ing out the glamorous fecundity of flesh 


ing men. There are 
traveling salesmen 
with hard derbys 
and tin sample 
cases; itinerant lawyers, gregarious 
politicians who dispense good advice and 
bad cigars. Tramp printers come, medi- 
cine men, faith doctors, dime photog- 
raphers, bunion artists and sellers of 
Bibles—humanity in a commonplace but 
colorful parade. 

Romances begin at country stores. 
Picnics and play-parties are organized 
and invitations are set broadcast. Home- 
painted signs with twisted S’s and non- 
descript E’s still point the way to many 
a citadel of rural trade. Battered doors 
and weather-grayed walls continue to 
hold notices of auction sales and assessor 
dates, Blood Hound Chewing Tobacco, 
Iron Blood Tonics, circuses and speak- 
ings, and in time of war, casualties and 
conscriptions. 

But Tom Good was speaking further 
of points in modernity. 

“Look about for the things country 
trade calls for now that it virtually 
hadn’t heard of five years ago. See that 
stock of cereals yonder—five hundred 
dollars’ worth of it. All selling, too, and 
every bit of it has been recently intro- 
duced to farm trade through national 
advertising. Ten years ago I stocked 

(Please Turn to Page 157) 
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>> What About Wages? << 


HERE are many indications that 

in coming months the wage question 

is going to receive an increasing 
amount of attention. Until very recently 
most industrialists and business leaders 
have been loath to discuss the possibility 
of lower wage-scales. They have hoped 
that the high wages which have been as- 
sociated with our prosperity might be 
retained, and that business conditions 
might soon improve sufficiently to elimi- 
nate any need of considering wage re- 
adjustments as part of the process of 
getting back to normal. 

As yet there is no pronounced change 
of opinion in this respect, but with the 
continuance of subnormal activity in 
trade and industry faith in the efficacy 
of high wages is beginning to be shaken, 
and the doubting Thomases are voicing 
their skepticism. The recent comment of 
Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, in his annual re- 
port to the stockholders is significant. 
After declaring that high wages do not 
make prosperity, but that prosperity 
makes high wages, he added: “When 
wages are kept higher than the market 
situation justifies, employment and the 
buying power of labor fall off. American 
business has proved its good will in 
dealing with labor on this point in the 
past year, and in many industries may 
reasonably ask labor to accept a mod- 
erate reduction of wages designed to 
reduce costs and to increase both em- 
ployment and the buying power of 
labor.” 

In making this statement the head of 
the world’s largest bank had evidently 
weighed his words carefully and was not 
reflecting merely his individual opinion 
but that of an influential section of the 
business community. This view is not to 
be confused with that of the hard-boiled 
employer who insists that all our present 
troubles are due to the fact that high 
wages have forced the mechanization of 
industry and thus brought overproduc- 
tion and unemployment. 

The more conservative view of the 
wage problem, as voiced by Mr. Wiggin 
and others, suggests a readjustment 
which shall not lower the wage-earner’s 
standard of living. The idea is to bring 
retail prices, rentals and wages into 
line with the new price level of raw 
materials, The worker’s money income 
would be somewhat reduced, but with 
his living costs lowered he would suffer 
no loss of purchasing power. 


By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


It is argued further that unless wages 
are readjusted in this manner it will be 
impossible to bring down retail prices 
sufficiently to stimulate the consumption 
of surplus stocks of finished goods. 
Once retail prices are brought into line, 
consumer buying power will improve, 
production will pick up, the demand for 
labor will increase and business will be 
able at last to extricate itself from the 
vicious circle into which it fell in 1930. 

This new attitude toward wages is 
due in large measure to the persistence 
of the industrial depression and to the 
growing belief that a business revival 
can come only by a reduction of costs 
and the gaining of wider markets. The 
same view has gained wide acceptance 
in Germany and Italy, and it appears 
to be gaining ground in Great Britain. 

In Germany the government has 
adopted a definite program for bringing 
down prices in order to win new mar- 
kets for German goods, and its program 
includes an adjustment of wages to the 
lower price level without actually re- 
ducing real wages. The German Minis- 
ter of Finance, Dr. Dietrich, has re- 
cently advocated the abolition of doles 
for the unemployed, which now amount 
to about $750,000,000 per year, and the 
use of this fund to stimulate industry, 
so that the workers may obtain jobs in- 
stead of doles. 

In England the case for a wage re- 
adjustment has found an advocate in 
Henry Clay, a noted economist who is 
serving on a commission investigating 
the British system of unemployment in- 
surance, Mr, Clay is convinced that the 
loss of foreign markets is the chief 
source of Britain’s woes. He finds also 
that British producers have failed to 
adjust their costs to the world level, and 
he concludes that if they regain their 
foreign business they must offer their 
goods at prices which will attract buy- 
ers. Britain thus faces three possible 
courses: it must find new modes of eco- 
nomic activity, or accept lower levels of 
remuneration, or keep prices high with 
restricted production. 

These European diagnoses are of con- 
siderable interest in the United States. 
Here we have undertaken deliberately 
to maintain a price level above that of 
the world markets. Some of our political 
leaders have an idea that if we can make 
prices high enough and trade only with 


ourselves our prosperity cannot be 
shaken. The Federal Farm Board’s ex- 
periments with wheat and cotton are an 
outgrowth of such a notion. Many pri- 
vate industries have likewise sought to 
maintain prices at an artificial level, 
usually with unfortunate results, as 
shown, for example, by the experience 
last year of the copper industry. 

Our huge surplus stocks of raw ma- 
terials and our millions of unemployed 
attest the need of more buying. Some 
people have undertaken to spread the 
gospel of spending. If everybody will 
only turn loose a little of his savings, 
they say, prosperity will come back with 
a rush, If this happened, it would be the 
first time in history that prosperity has 
been made to order. It would be the 
first time also that it has been developed 
by consumers going deliberately counter 
to their instincts. 

There is another way to stimulate 
spending which is urged by some ob- 
servers of the economic scene as being 
more natural and therefore more likely 
to succeed: instead of asking people to 
buy from a sense of duty, entice them 
with lower prices. The way to increase 
buying power is to bring retail prices 
within reach of the buyers. But how? 
The proponents of this idea point to the 
elimination of waste as one means. Some 
of them go further, as we have seen, 
and propose a moderate reduction of 
money wages. 

If it is objected that this means “‘tak- 
ing it out of labor” and that lower wages 
cannot possibly mean greater buying, 
they answer that the placing of part- 
time workers on full time and providing 
work for the four or five million now 
unemployed will actually bring a sub- 
stantial increase in the workers’ pur- 
chasing power. 

So far the number of wage reductions 
has been surprisingly small, Reports to 
the United States Department of Labor 
indicate that only about 5 per cent of 
the factories in this country reduced 
wages in 1930, although the laying off of 
workers and the resort to part-time were 
quite general. In spite of the growing 
talk of readjustments, employers as a 
class are disposed to make no imme- 
diate move toward this end. Many of 
them look for better prices, and if these 
come wage-scales are likely to hold firm 
for the industries concerned. But if 
prices are stabilized near their present 
levels the story may be different. 
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b> The Stream of Business << 


>>Bonus-A-Um 
H AVING followed the Bethlehem- 


Youngstown case for readers of 

the Ourtoox for nearly a year, 
we hoped, after making a special report 
on the Jenkins decision, to declare a 
Bethlehem moratorium. This seems to 
be impossible, for Bethlehem is already 
back on the front page to defend its 
bonus system against an attack launched 
by dissatisfied stockholders. 

The complainants are Benjamin 
Glickfeld and James E. Riley of New 
York, Camillus Berendt of Hoboken 
and David Tait of Hackensack. Their 
combined holdings of Bethlehem stock 
amount to 556 shares. On January 13 
their attorneys brought action in Court 
of Chancery at Newark to compel an 
accounting, and refunding of any part 
determined to be excessive, of $36,493,- 
000 distributed as bonuses to high offi- 
cials of Bethlehem from 1911 to 1930. 

Vice-Chancellor Backes signed an 
order directing that the officers and di- 
rectors of the corporation named as de- 
fendant show cause why they should not 
give an accounting and also show cause 
why the payment of further bonuses 
should not be restrained pending the 
outcome of the suit. 

Charles M. Schwab, founder and 
chairman of the board of Bethlehem, has 
issued a statement accepting full re- 
sponsibility for the bonus system, which 
he says he borrowed from Andrew Car- 
negie and established at Bethlehem when 
he bought the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. “I shall gladly defend the bonus 
system,” said Mr. Schwab, “with any 
stockholders who may question its pro- 
priety in any respect.” It looks as 
though Mr. Schwab might have, in the 
very near future, a conspicuous oppor- 
tunity to make such a defense. 


bpAny Way Out 


No one who follows the news of busi- 
ness in the United States can fail to be 
impressed by the wide variety of efforts 
now being made to improve general con- 
ditions, restore normal buying and debt- 
paying, and substitute confidence and 
hope for the fear which paralyzed so 
many of us during 1930. 

New Orleans, for example, has im- 
proved on the “Buy Now” slogan by 
making it “Pay Your Debts—and Then 
Buy.” Chicago has successfully pro- 


By FRANK A. FALL 


moted the idea that “Steady Buying 
Steadies Business.” New York is re- 
sponding to Charles De Forest’s sug- 
gestion, “Spend All You Can,” which, 


INDICES 
(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—-1926—100) 
January 15—77.9. (Crump’s British Index—1926 
=100) January 15—68.6, 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended January 3 (holiday week)—615,382 cars 
(increase of 76,963 over preceding week ; reduction 
of 160,373 under same week of 1929-30). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ended January 10— 
40% of capacity (increase of 4% over preceding 
holiday week; reduction of 25% under same week 
of 1930). 


Crude Oil Production Week ended January 10— 
daily average gross 2,084,900 barrels (increase of 
2,800 over preceding week; reduction of 604,350 
under same week of 1930). 

Grain Exports Week ended January 10—238,000 
bushels (reduction of 47,000 under preceding week 
and of 1,374,000 under same week of 1930). 
Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Week ended January 15—$8,357,565,000 (reduction 
of 27.2% under preceding week and of 24.4% 
under same week of 1930). 

Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended January 15—796 (reduction of 131 under 
a week ; increase of 158 over same week of 


however, is interpreted not to mean as 
fast as you can. 

Florida has developed an ingenious 
“Ten Dollar Check Plan.” A hun- 
dred large-sized certified checks of ten 
dollars each were put into circulation, 
with the provision that no check might 
be held by any individual or business 
concern for more than twenty-four 
hours. The checks may be used only by 
endorsement for the payment of debts. 

It would be easy to ridicule these 
slogans and the attempts of American 
business to pull itself out of the slough 
of despond by its own boot-straps, but 
if any smart paragrapher moves to do 
so, we hope he chokes. 


b>A Youthful Industry 


Wuen Dr. Arthur D. Little came down 
from Cambridge to Columbia Uni- 
versity to receive a medal awarded each 
year to “the American chemist who has 
most distinguished himself by his serv- 
ices to applied chemistry,’ he made 
an address in Havemeyer Hall which 
stamped him not only as an outstanding 
expert in his field, but also as a keen 
student of business and a discriminat- 
ing appraiser of industrial trends. 
Industries, said Dr. Little, age like 
human beings. They have the hazards 
and diseases of childhood, the capacity 


for development in vigorous youth, the 
stability and strength of maturity, and 
the conservatism and atrophy of age. 
The railroads are old, the automobile 
is approaching middle age, but our 
chemical industries are in their energetic 
and elastic youth, with their great de- 
velopment still before them. 

Getting down to cases, Dr. Little 
showed that while steel production has 
declined to below 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the chemical industries have 
withstood the depression very well. 
During the slump they brought out cello- 
phane, new plastics, synthetic ammonia, 
methanol and many other new products. 
They have developed new catalysts, 
high-pressure processes and equipment, 
and have gone to new extremes of tem- 
perature both up and down the scale. 


>> Banking Origins 


Out of Washington and Lee University 
comes the 49th Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essay in economics, National and 
State Banks (Houghton, Mifflin $3) by 
Leonard C. Helderman. 

Starting with the panic of 1837, the 
author critically examines the chief 
banking systems of the United States 
in the following quarter-century, giving 
an informing account of the free-bank 
systems of Massachusetts and New 
York, the origin and growth of clearing 
houses, the wildcat banks of the Middle 
West and the land banks of the South. 

In recommending the setting up of 
a national banking system, Secretary 
Chase said that his proposal was not an 
“untried theory,” but that it was based 
on practical experience. Professor 
Helderman’s volume covers, in the main, 
the experience which Secretary Chase 
had in mind. 

While this book, being concerned with 
origins, is chiefly of historical interest, 
it should be welcomed by bankers and 
students of banking. It is a record of 
principles that were developed by the 
states and tested in the laboratory of 
their experience before they were given 
national application. Dr. Helderman’s 
painstaking and scholarly study testifies 
to the remarkable creative power of the 
states under a federal system, to the 
constructive character of the Jack- 
sonian era in finance, and, what is pos- 
sibly most significant of all, to the con- 
tinuity of American financial institu- 
tions. 
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>> Re-Enter Benes of Czechoslovakia << 


ECENTLY a well-known Ameri- 
R can war correspondent, traveler, 
observer of international affairs 
and writer of books about them, re- 
turned from a tour of Europe, and said: 
“In my opinion the greatest single 
obstacle to the stabilization of political 
and economic conditions in Central 
Europe is the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister, Eduard Benes.” 

Such an estimate, it seems to me, is 
rather rough on Benes. But that is 
neither here nor there. This article is 
neither paean of praise nor hymn of 
hate. It is written primarily to call at- 
tention to the fact that Eduard Benes is 
in the limelight again. Not only travel- 
ing observers from America but also 
European fellow-statesmen are keeping 
an eye on him. 

“Benes again!” mutter these states- 
men—and, as they mutter, they clutch, 
in hands held nonchalantly behind their 
backs, bricks or bouquets, as the case 
may be. Whereupon Benes makes a 
speech or a move, and a flock of bricks 
and bouquets are launched at his head, 
and Benes goes on serenely dodging the 
one, catching the other, making faces at 
some fellow-statesmen, bowing politely 
to others—just as he has been doing 
ever since the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia was born twelve years ago. 

Foreign Ministers may come and 
Foreign Ministers may go, but Benes 
goes on for—well, for twelve years, 
anyhow. In the autumn of 1918, when 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire crumbled 
to pieces, and, out of its ruins, emerged 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia, its 
president was Professor Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk and its Foreign Minister 
Eduard Benes. For years before that 
the two had been conspiring hand in 
glove to free their native land (known, 
when it was subject to the Hapsburgs. 
as Bohemia) from Austro-Hungarian 
rule. Masaryk spent weary months in 
prison on account of his rebellious ac- 
tivities; free at last, he continued his 
patriotic work, largely here in the 
United States. And, always at his elbow 
—conspiring ceaselessly on Austro- 
Hungarian soil, spiriting himself across 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier, with a 
forged passport, resuming conspiracy on 
foreign soil—was Eduard Benes. 

Finally, the War ended and Czecho- 
slovakia became one of the world’s na- 
tions. Its first recognition as such, by the 
way, was here in New York, with Pro- 


By T. R. YBARRA 


fessor Masaryk bowing acknowledg- 
ment to enthusiastic American admirers, 
in the lobby of the hotel where he was 
staying. Masaryk returned to Czecho- 
slovakia, to be proclaimed president of 
Czechoslovakia. And Benes, no longer 
forced to hide and flee and doctor pass- 
ports, opened his office as Foreign Min- 
ister in a wing of the vast Hradcany 
citadel-palace at Prague. It was there he 


received me in 1920. And, in 1929, when ' 


I called again, he was still there—in 
the same office, on the same job, at the 
same desk—a record for a post-war 
European Foreign Minister! 





EDUARD BENES 
Godfather and sponsor of the Liitle Entente 


Professor Masaryk, still president of 
Czechoslovakia, is over eighty and get- 
ting too old to govern. But Eduard 
Benes, only fifty, is in his prime. And it 
is well for Benes that, unlike his chief, 
the splendid old savant-statesman, he 
is still hale and hearty and ready to fight 
at the drop of the hat. For the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister is confronted 
with the most serious situation that has 
arisen since the good ship Czechoslo- 
vakia first sailed out upon the tempestu- 
ous seas of European politics. 

The first post-war years presented 
difficulties galore to the Masaryk-Benes 
combination. Yet they were, in a way, 
plain sailing. 

The nations of Southeastern Europe 
could be divided then, roughly, into Top 


Dogs and Under Dogs. The former were 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia—by virtue of their affilia- 
tions with France, victor in the war. The 
Under Dogs—because they had picked 
the loser in the big fight—were Hun- 
gary, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. No 
matter how much the Under Dogs might 
growl the Top Dogs carried all before 
them. 

Three of them—Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania—and_ Yugoslavia—formed the 
Little Entente, of which Benes was god- 
father, sponsor and mentor. He might 
speak in Czech, but his accent was 
French; he might mail his edicts from 
Prague, but they might just_as well have 
been postmarked Paris{ Southeastern 
Europe knew quite well who was pull-+ 
ing the strings to which Benes dariced. 

Now, however, there has come a 
change which may tax the political 
powers of Eduard Benes if he is to turn 
it to the advantage of Czechoslovakia. 

The old, plain lines of demarcation 
are being obliterated. Italy, one of the 
victors of the World War, being at log- 
gerheads with France, her fellow-victor, 
is brazenly flirting with the Under Dogs 


of Southeastern Europe. Mussolini, | 


restlessly scheming, is intent on making 


‘Italian influence paramount in that 
| quarter, on undermining the influence 
/of France and tampering with the 
| foundations of the Little Entente. 


He is most friendly with Albania; he 
is signaling amicably to Kemal Pasha, 
over in Turkey; he is telling the Greeks 
what nice fellows they are; he has mar- 
ried an Italian Princess to the Bul- 
garian King; he loses no opportunity 
to hold hands with Hungary; and he has 
refrained for months from kicking the 
Southern Tyroleans about because they 
are not enthusiastic at having been 
changed overnight from Austrians into 
Italians. Mussolini is even ogling 
Rumania—actually tampering with the 
pro-French sentiments of a member of 
the Little Entente! 

Benes is fully aware of the serious- 
ness of the situation. He is on the alert. 
You can’t indulge in day-dreaming in 
Southeastern Europe nowadays. If you 
do, you will suddenly fly out of the win- 
dow of your office, while a successor of 
determined mien and ferocious personal 
habits sits down hard at your desk and 
finishes the letters to fellow-statesmen 


‘which you had started to dictate. 


(Please Turn to Page 156) 
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>> The Leisure Arts << 
Speaking of Books —The Theatre—The Movies 


The Week’s Reading 


66 ESTIVAL” by Struthers Burt 
(Seribner’s $2.50). In one of the 
final chapters of his novel, Mr. 

Burt introduces a traditional character, 

a harlequin who steps to the front of the 

stage and explains what has been going 

on. This is a drunken and extremely 
articulate painter who says that “Life’s 

a fiesta, and no matter how miserable 

you may be yourself, at the worst you're 

a spectator, and you've been let in free. 

... It’s damn good fun and exciting, 

and that’s true no matter what happens 

to you... . And don’t believe 
that a fiesta is all beer and tam- 
bourines . ... a lot of people 
have been working damned hard 

. and somebody is always 


getting hurt... . There’s con- 
stant disillusion, too .. . . and if 


you're bored, there’s quiet out- 
side... .” This is life as Dorn 
Griffiths, the leading character in 
Festival, means to lead it, follow- 
ing his re-education at the hands 
of his daughter. Mr. Burt believes 
in the superior honesty or in the 
clearer sight of the post-war gen- 
eration. It is Dorn’s daughter, 
Delice, who helps her father to get 
rid of his grossest self-deceptions 
and to approach the last scenes of 
his fiesta with gusto. A successful 
banker, Dorn retires from business 
in middle age and hopes to retire 
from human contacts, buying him- 
self a house and garden at the 
symbolically named village of Safe 
End. But there are three women 
between Dorn and the safe end, his wife, 
his friend and his daughter. Delice is 
married to an Italian prince, a figure of 
moth-eaten elegance and _ half-hearted 
vice, and in love with an American 
architect. Dorn may have believed that 
he was needed as an adjustor of Delice’s 
difficulties, a solver of her problems; he 
soon found that she needed him only as 
sympathetic audience. This was, indeed, 
what all his women wanted of him, ad- 
imiring sympathy. The experiences in 
Philadelphia, New York and Italy which 
make up the action of Festival are pure- 
ly educational to Dorn. He has to do 
with events, some of them extremely 


upsetting to his sense of order; but 
mostly he has to do with women. The 
women represent types not unfamiliar 
to readers of novels by American men; 
the wife, her eyes fixed upon career, 
blind to the spiritual needs of her hus- 
band; the platonic friend, with whom he 
plays a pretty romance of undying 
passion restrained by sense of duty, un- 
til education opens his eyes to her timor- 


ous selfishness; the ordinary gold- 


digger, who washes away some of his 
vanity; and the daughter, brilliant, wise, 
self-sufficient, honest. Of these women, 
the daughter is -idealized, the others 





From “The Life of Christ’” in woodcuts, by James Reid 


(Farrar and Rinehart) 


typical. The preoccupation with emo- 
tional problems into which his daugh- 
ter’s experience plunges Dorn give Mr. 
Burt the opportunity for a good deal of 
mature and measured discussion of those 
problems. He is at his best in such dis- 
cussion, where a distinguished sense of 
values and a delicate and acute touch are 
more often wanted than found among 
American novelists. But there is some 
question in this reviewer’s mind as to 
Mr. Burt’s belonging among the novel- 
ists. If he chose some such form as that 
used by the French author of Eva (re- 
viewed last week), which allows for the 
maximum of reflection with the mini- 


mum of plot construction, there would 
be no question about it. To this reviewer, 
Mr. Burt’s fiction, and Festival perhaps 
more than any, presents the spectacle 
of a poet and a preacher collaborating 
on a novel. The preacher, just now, is 
convinced of the need for combating 
the propaganda of spiritual expatriates. 
His text is America is a great country; 
Americans are wonderful people. His 
sermon is an amplification of that text 
with illustration. The illustrations are 
scenes and vigorously or 
humorously or tenderly described, en- 
tertaining, moving, effective, true. But 
the poet, although not undisposed 
toward philosophy, is first of all a 
lover of pure beauty. His part is to 
sing her praises. And Beauty is a 
woman without a country. First 


incidents, 


the preacher steps aside, some- 
what grudgingly, for the poet. 
Then the poet remembers a 
little symbolism will please the 
preacher. The result of the col- 
laboration of these two romantic 
idealists is a book clamorous with 
life, mellow with reflection; itself 
a sort of fiesta where one acts, 
watches, thinks about acting and 
watching.—F. L. R. 


‘“ iss America” by J. W. 

M Turner (Knopf $2). Flashes 
of acerbity stream upon the Amer- 
ican stage from many minds, In- 
deed, it is obvious that business- 
kings lack subtle souls, that the 
cinema takes flights from reality, 
that passionate professional sports 
are preposterous, and that the new 
crop of unfettered females flounders 
uneasily. You therefore open Miss 
America with a degree of derision. But 
your derision is soon stifled and for- 
gotten. From this erratically choppy 
poem where the author creeps into the 
body of a fashionable society women and 
bespeaks her mind, there leaps the truth. 
Scalding sometimes and sometimes wist- 
ful, the spirit which Mr. Turner has 
caught now flays you with its ugliness, 
now flowers into beauty. Miss America’s 
story bears all the familiar earmarks 
and is, in itself, of no importance. The 
daughter of a limelight architect, she 
marries a handsome athlete, a depend- 
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able nitwit, produces three children, 
and, after nine years, departs for Reno 
and a divorce. On this bleak skeleton, 
however, are hung the fragments of 
opinions, of dreams, and of desires 
which defy your resistance. Miss 
America has not lived, has not loved, 
and has accomplished nothing at the 
end of the poem, but in her awareness 
of the zero of her years lies the comment 
of the book. She is wholly aware, aware 
with the vitality, vulgarity, and ideal- 
istic folly of her birthright. Here is the 
sum of her discovery: 
Those who have eaten of the tree of 
knowledge 
Too early or by pathways serpentine 
Must bear the burden of their sinister 
talent 
(If talent it was, not merely learnt 
at college), 
And, if they know their loss, an 
equivalent 
Depth is given them, strange har- 
mony 
To innocent rapture’s candid melody! 


If this poem of Mr. Turner's has the 
jagged contour of satire, it has also the 
fine-spun stuff of understanding. It is a 
challenge ending with a question. Can 
this rash, tortured lady, Miss America, 
lay at the feet of her daughters, as the 
trophy of the defeated, some weapon 
with which they may go forth and 
conquer? Perhaps no answer exists; at 
least, the question, bravely couched, 
should claim consideration.—V. P. R. 


‘cc ack Street” by Fannie Hurst 

B (Cosmopolitan $2.50). The most 
expert sob-sister among our novelists 
has chosen, here, a theme essentially 
tragic, as all waste is tragic, and tradi- 
tionally sordid. She has developed the 
theme into a tragedy which is not sordid 
in spirit nor in any way sensational in 
treatment and which need not have been 
vulgar. The vulgarity is unhappily a 
fault of style. Miss Hurst has so much 
talent that her faults must always dis- 
tress those who cherish good fiction. She 
has a powerful dramatic sense; her plots 
are solidly built; her characters are full- 
bodied; she creates always an atmos- 
phere of reality; the conflicts of her 


plots and characters are always spon-. 


taneous, self-created in effect. But her 
ideas about people, things and life have 
a tinny crudity about them. Had she 
adopted, in writing Back Street, the 
angle of vision which was the heroine’s, 
this crudity would have been valid. But 
she did not do so; she wrote from the 
angle of the detached author; and as 
her heroine, Ray Schmidt, unhappy 
dweller on the back street of men’s lives, 
might have written. Back Street is a 


story of maternal instinct gone astray. 





The strength, persistence and frequent 
waste of this instinct is a favorite theme 
with Fannie Hurst. “I give” is the motto 
of Ray Schmidt’s life. She becomes, for 
love, the mistress of a Jewish banker, 
becomes “‘Saxel’s shadow,” effacing her 
sweet and strong personality for the 
sake of waiting upon his pleasure and 
convenience; and, after twenty years of 
devotion, is left by his cowardice and 
negligence to die of starvation. The 
poignant details of this life of self-abne- 
gation, this particular “bed of roses,” 
have a nobility curiously in contrast to 
the tawdry and furtive scenes among 
which the life is passed. The woman’s 
sodden devotion is emphasized by the 
man’s pathetic egoism, just as_ the 
clumsy failure of the man’s personal 
life is emphasized by his noisy success 
in business. Miss Hurst’s faults seem, 
to this reviewer, to be all defects of 
taste, some of them perhaps racial, but 
more of them temperamental. There is 
a lack of measure in her work. Especial- 
ly she heaps up woe. Her books are apt, 
if they are tragedies, to have one final 
scene which makes too great demands 
upon the reader’s poise or courtesy. In 
Back Street there is such a scene, and 
readers who are squeamish (actually) 
had better omit the last fifteen pages and 
so avoid the unnecessary details of the 
death of Ray’s dog, Babe. Perhaps Miss 
Hurst is the perfect motion picture 
novelist. With her there is a little too 
much of everything. Success is gold 
plated and wears too many diamonds, 
and tragedy wails too loud and long. 


F. L. R. 


6¢p TeuILy Steps 1n Inp1a” by M. L. 

Christlieb (Houghton, Mifflin 
$2). The author of this intimate picture 
of everyday life in India is a missionary. 
Her particular point of view no doubt 
colors her opinions, but the fact is that 
among non-Indians only a missionary 
could have gotten so far into and seen 
so much of Indian home life. She writes 
with ease and humor, expresses few 
opinions, puts real narrative skill to use 
in making much of the story qualities of 
her adventures and encounters, and finds 
the funny side of almost every experi- 
ence. 


gue Jearous Guostr” by L. A. G. 

Strong, (Knopf $2.50). A gentle 
but by no means blurred interest in the 
more subtle and less conspicuous twists 
of human character, a keen sense of 
form and a delicate and careful touch 
are the distinguishing qualities of the 
work of this English novelist. The work 
still, at least to this reviewer, represents 
promise. So far as style goes, it is more 
than that; but the content is a little too 


Outlook and Independent 


slight, the thread of theme too tenu- 
ous, yet, to bear Mr. Strong’s excellent 
characterizations. In The Jealous Ghost 
the incidents of the plot are connected 
with a visit to the home of his ancestors 
of a Scotch-American who has brought 
with him a passionate and mystical at- 
tachment to the land which he has never 
seen, a spiritual homesickness which 
blends with his pursuit of beauty. The 
novel is full of delightful and natural 
dialogue and of fine descriptive pass- 
ages. But this reviewer finds that the 
West Highland atmosphere, although no 
doubt keenly felt by the author, has not 
been perfectly conveyed by him. 


6¢P\icarnc Up tHe Pasr” by C. 
Leonard Woolley (Scribner’s 
$2). If you are in the least susceptible 
to the excitement of finding long lost 
things, or if you have ever seen an 
archeologist’s excavation in progress, 
you will be fascinated by this informal 
and lively description of the work of 
digging up the civilizations of the past 
and reconstructing them from ruins. Mr. 
Woolley tells in detail just what the 
archeologist’s contribution to the study 
of history is, and how he makes it. The 
book is for laymen. It has to do with 
practice, not theory. There is not a 
technical sentence in it; nor a dull para- 
graph. Almost any question that you 
might like to ask an archeologist is an- 
swered: how do you know where to dig 
just what do you look for? who does 
the digging? what destroys these 
temples and cities, anyway? This is 
highly recommended by your reviewer 
who has always wanted to go and dig 
in Carthage, encited, no doubt, by the 
irritating finality of Delenda est— 


cerpuese Russians” by William C. 

White (Scribner’s $3). Much has 
been written to explain, describe and 
interpret the Soviet Union, but practi- 
cally everything you pick up on the sub- 
ject treats the hundred and forty mil- 
lion people of Soviet Russia as an en- 
tity, seldom as individuals. Here is a 
book which shows you a few individuals 
in Russia and how the revolution which 
whirled about them all affected each of 
their lives. To some it brought tragedy: 
to some a fairer day. In These Russians 
you find the stories of seventeen present- 
day Russians who all come from widely 
varied walks of life. The stories are real 
and vivid and present an intense cross 
section of modern Russian life. 


cee Dry Decape” by Charles 

7 Merz, which ran serially in the 
OvurtLoox, has just been published in 
book form by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company ($3). 
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b> Religion’s Voice << 
As Heard in Recent Books 


HAT is the actual condition of 
the church in the United States? 
Is it thriving or is it declining? 
There are plenty of guesses; unhappily 
there are plenty of students of religion 
who base their theories upon these 
guesses. But such theories cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be termed 
scientific. Now, at last we have the facts. 
In The United States Looks at Its 
Churches (Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research) C. Luther Fry has 
interpreted the data brought to light by 
the latest Federal Census of religions. 
Mr. Fry and the group which sponsored 
this study of the government’s figures 
have made a much needed contribution 
to our religious thinking. This census, 
taken in 1926, makes it possible to study 
objectively the religious situation in 
America. From this study it appears 
that there are over 44 million adult 
church members in the United States 
and that the church membership is keep- 
ing pace almost exactly with the growth 
of population. There are scores of other 
facts about the churches of the United 
States, presented in an understandable 
fashion in this book, and it will reward 
any religious leader or student of re- 
ligion to familiarize himself with it. In 
it we note that the Church of Christ 
Scientist spends more per adult mem- 
ber than any other denomination. In 
fact, the growth of Christian Science in 
the United States has been one of the 
most interesting religious developments 
of this century. Recent books dealing 
with this faith have been rather critical 
of its founder, Mrs. Eddy. This makes 
it all the more necessary that men and 
women who desire to be fair about 
Christian Science should read a new 
book by Hugh A. Studdert-Kennedy 
called Christian Science and Organized 
Religion. In this book the author an- 
swers the attacks which have been made 
upon Mrs. Eddy by Dakin and others. 
However, the aim of the author is not 
primarily to defend the founder of 
Christian Science, but rather to main- 
tain the thesis that organization in- 
evitably kills the spirit of true religion. 
Mr. Studdert-Kennedy is convinced that 
one of the greatest lessons to be learned 
from Mary Baker Eddy is the baneful- 
ness of religious organization. The 
author believes that it was Mrs. Eddy’s 
teaching that organization inevitably 
kills religion. 
But this rapid growth of Christian 
Science and the realization that there 
are over 200 separate denominations in 


the United States make one ask what 
there is in our country which makes it 
possible for so many kinds of religion 
to exist, and for a new one to rise with 
such rapidity? In the language of the 
street, “How did we get that way?” 
The answer to this question requires a 
knowledge of our religious history; what 
the various groups who came to our 
shores were in their religious makeup 
and the drive which brought them here. 
An excellent book for this purpose is 
by Thomas Cuming Hall, formerly pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Under the title The Religious 
Background of American Culture 
(Little, Brown) Professor Hall traces 
the religious and cultural outlook of the 
groups which have made America. He 
throws an unusual emphasis upon 
Wyclif in England as being the foun- 
tain head of that religious dissent which 
has marked the religious history of our 
country. His depth of scholarship and 
clearness of style make this book enjoy- 
able to read, although we cannot agree 
with all the positions maintained in it. 
The chapter on Religion and American 
Capitalism has some trenchant criticisms 
of the position maintained by Max 
Weber and others of the close connec- 
tion between capitalism and the Prot- 
estant ethics. Another book traversing 
this field but in a less technical manner 
is the Story of Religions in America 
(Harper) by William Warren Sweet of 
the University of Chicago. This is to be 
commended, not only to the student of 
American religious history, but also to 
the general reader whose interest it will 
win and hold by the beauty of its work- 
manship. While neither of these volumes 
neglects the Puritans, a fuller treatment 
of them is to be found in two other books. 
The first is by Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son and it is called Modern Religion 
from Ruritan Origins (Beacon Press). 
This author also goes back to the Mid- 
dle Ages for the origin of that Puritan 
outlook upon life which has given so 
much color to American History. This 
volume shows real scholarship but it is 
written for the popular reader. The 
Puritan Mind by Herbert Wallace 
Schneider (Henry Holt) is not as pop- 
ular in its treatment of the place of the 
Puritan in American Life but it is more 
critical. Both of these books are pro- 
tests against the type of thought, so 
common in recent years, which would 
dismiss the Puritans with the sneer im- 
plied in the word “puritanical.” Both 
Saunderson and Schneider make clear 
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to the 
Most Discussed Books 


This list of ten best-selling books is com- 
piled from reports sent to the Outlook 
each week by wire from the following 
representative bookshops: 


BRENTANO’s, New York; Scrantoms, INc., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
ScruGcs, VANDERVOORT & BaRNEY, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
PILLoT Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BIRD THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’S Book Srore, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; STEWART Kipp, Cincinnati; 
J. K. Gti, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CORNER 
Book Store Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Fiction 


Up the Ladder of Gold, by E. Phillips Oppenheim: 
Little Brown. Warren Rand, the richest man in 
the world, tries to secure international peace by 
buying gold. Reviewed January 7. 


Portrait by Caroline, by Sylvia Thompson: Little 
Brown. A deft English novel of manners and class 
which relates the tale of a restless wife. Reviewed 
January 7. 


Rachel Moon, by Lorna Rea: Harper. Splendidly 
written story of a girl who made a fetish of self- 
sacrifice. Reviewed January 14. 


The Deepening Stream, by Dorothy Canfield: Har- 
court Brace. A rich, moving story of a woman’s 
growth into fullness of life. Reviewed October 15. 


The Limestone Tree, by Joseph Hergesheimer: 
Knopf. A favorite author, back in his old stride, 
gives us a stirring and fascinating novel about the 
bluegrass region of Kentucky. Reviewed January 7. 


Non-Fiction 


Education of a Princess, by Marie, Grand Duchess 
of Russia: Viking Press. The autobiography of the 
first cousin to Russia’s last Czar. Reviewed 
January 7. 


The Story of San Michele, by Axel Munthe: 
Dutton. Picturesque autobiography of a famous 
doctor, now available in a new edition with special 
preface by the author. Reviewed May 21. 


Little America, by Richard E. Byrd: Putnam. A 
complete account of the Antarctic Expedition. Re- 
viewed in issue of December 24. 


Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by F. Yeats-Brown: 
Viking Press. An exciting account of a many- 
sided life in India. Reviewed November 5. 


Hullabaloo, by Peter Arno: Liveright. Another 
book of this artist’s amusing drawings, many of 
which have appeared in The New Yorker. Re- 
viewed in issue of December 10. 


beIn This Issue<< 


FREDERICK R. BARKLEY is the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Evening Sun and a 
frequent contributor to the magazines. His latest 
contribution to the Outlook was “The Voice of 
the Corn Belt.” 


Grover CLARK is a former newspaper pub- 
lisher and an expert on Far Eastern affairs. Mr. 
Clark has also served as foreign correspondent in 
China. 


CHARLES Morrow WILSON is a resident of Ar- 
kansas and a frequent contributor to the maga- 
zines. Mr. Wilson is also the author of Acres of 
Sky. 


PATTERSON McNutt is a playwright and former 
scenario writer. Mr. McNutt has just returned 
from Hollywood, some impressions of which he 
includes in his article. 
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that the Puritans were the progressives 
and even the radicals of their day. 

But no matter what may be the be- 
ginnings and background of religious 
life in America, it cannot be denied that 
the churches, especially in our great 
cities, face a Herculean task in attract- 
ing men and women to the services of 
the church. There is the competition of 
the movie, of the radio, the automobile, 
and the dozens of other mechanical con- 
trivances which are distinctive of our 
age. If religion is to survive it will have 
to learn to use these agencies instead of 
being brushed aside by them. This 
means that the church will have to learn 
how to get its message across through 
the newspaper. For every person who 
enters the church there are probably 
ten who read the papers. In Church and 
Newspaper (Macmillan) by William 
Bernard Norton, a preacher and news- 
paper writer, widely experienced in 
both fields, we have a book which de- 
cidedly ought to be read by every 
minister and religious leader in the 
country. It will cause many searchings 
of heart but it will give more definite 
and concrete suggestions as to what to 
do and what not to do in relating the 
church to the newspaper than any book 
we have ever seen. Were its suggestions 
followed there would not only be a bet- 
ter understanding between the two but 
the church would be further along in 
getting its message over to the machine- 
driven men of today. 

Epmunp B, Cuarree. 


Behind the Blurbs 


‘“ aRD Lines” is a book of out 

H rageously funny light verse by 
Ogden Nash, a young gentleman with 
a talent for torturing words until they 
confess to the most dreadful rhymes. 
We'll quote only two, on somewhat dif- 
ferent subjects. 


“Like an art lover looking at the 
Mona Lisa in the Louvre 

Is the New York Herald Tribune 
looking at Mr. Herbert Houvre.” 


“Many an infant that screams like 
a calliope 

Could be soothed by a little atten- 
tion to its diope.” 


&& &The Strange Death of Martin 
Green* contains twenty characters, near- 
ly all of whom are introduced to you in 
the first chapter, and the ensuing con- 
fusion is so great that for the first 20 
pages you completely lose sight of the 
mystery—which is: who pushed Green 


1. Simon & Schuster, $1.75. 
2. By David Frome: Crime Club, $1.00. 


into the pond on the sixth hole? After 
you get into it, however, it’s a good, 
well-written story, and as the intrigues 
and secrets of the little suburban com- 
munity are gradually revealed, your in- 
terest will increase until the second mur- 
der finds you clamped to your chair, 
eyes bulging for the approaching de- 
nouement. Most mysteries begin to sag 
at page 180; once this one gets under 
way it increases speed until the end. 
We wish the artist and blurbist had got 
together, however, and decided whether 
Green was face up or face down in the 
pond. They seem to have disagreed. 
& & & Nelson Frederick Adkins, in Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, an Early Knicker- 
bocker Wit and Poet*®, makes no false 
claims of genius for the poet, but be- 
lieves, with Longfellow, that ‘a life 
worth writing at all is worth writing 
minutely.” In this 476-page illustrated 
biography he has succeeded in_ re- 
creating a delightful “picture of one of 
the most brilliant and charming literary 
amateurs that America has produced.” 
In the New York of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century “the man who 
would wiite must first enter a regular 
profession, and thereby earn a liveli- 
hood. Born in Guilford, Connecticut, 
Halleck became a New York commis- 
sion merchant in 1811 at the age of 
twenty-one. Thereafter, until his death 
in 1867, he was a notable figure in the 
social and literary life of the metropolis. 
It is characteristic of this pleasing old- 
New-York bachelor that he is best re- 
membered today for the lines, written 
more than a hundred years ago, from 
his poem on the death of his young 
friend, the poet Drake: 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Here’s hoping that some Ph.D., as yet 
unborn, will paint a similar picture of 
another New York wit and poet sixty- 
four years (but not sooner) after the 
death of F. P, A. % % % Letty Lynton' 
was the sweet and beautiful daughter 
of a rich chemical manufacturer. But 
beauty is as beauty does, we always say, 
and what Letty did was nobody’s busi- 
ness. She got herself into difficulties with 
several young men, and finally up and 
murdered one of them. All perfectly 
reasonable, too, as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
knows so well how to make it. Moves at 
a decidedly leisurely pace at first, but 
the last third, dealing with the trial, is 
intensely interesting. Well written, of 
course. Watrter R. Brooks. 


3. Yale University Press, $5.00. 
4 Cape & Smith. $2.00. 


unusual. 
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Gramophonia 
Notable New Recordings 


“By the Rio Grande 
They dance no sarabande” 


is the way Sacheverell Sitwell’s poem, 
The Rio Grande, begins. Mr. Constant 
Lambert has composed a something or 
other for Chorus, Orchestra and Piano- 
forte with the above and the rest of the 
poem as text and inspiration that has to 
be heard to be believed. So far as I know 
it has not been performed in this coun- 
try, so if you want to know just how 
silly “modern music” can be you will 
have to get some enterprising importer 
to send you the two English Columbia 
records, on which the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer, with Sir 
Hamilton Harty at the piano and the 
St. Michael Singers intoning the words 
with a British diction that is most 
“refaned.’”! 

After you get through with this “tone 
picture of any gay cosmopolitan river- 
side town in North or South America,” 
as the blurb has it, you will, I’m sure, 
be even more than ordinarily refreshed 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York in their rendition of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, in C 
Major’, under the direction of Willem 
Mengelberg. Here we have a somewhat 
hardy but none the less welcome re- 
lease of a historically interesting and 
musically delightful symphony under 
the baton of a conductor who played a 
great deal of Beethoven in concerts when 
he was with us, but who was previously 
unrepresented as an interpreter of the 
great composer on disks. As usual Men- 
gelberg is competent rather than sensa- 
tional, and the recording is all that 
could be desired. I wonder why Victor 
have held this set out on us so long. 

In contrast to the Rio Grande thing, 
an importation of real beauty and skill 
is the English Columbia’s Sonate pour 
Violoncelle et Piano, of Claude Debussy, 
played by Mm. Maurice Maréchal and 
Robert Casadesus at the cello and piano 
respectively®. This, on three sides, with 
a Danse des Petits Negres by André 
Caplet on the fourth, is performed with 
rare grace, tone and feeling. 

Do you want to dance and have some- 
thing worth listening to at the same 
time? Get Duke Ellington’s Jungle 
Band doing Runnin’ Wild, the old 
favorite, and his own Dreamy Blues'* 
The latter one particularly is a truly 
brilliant arrangement of blues which are 


0.C.-T. 


1. English Columbia L2373-4. 

2. Victor Masterpiece Series Album M. 73. 
3. English Columbia LFX 85-6. 

4. Brunswick 4952. 
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bo>G. B. Shaw’s First Film 


OR some obscure reason the first 
Shaw play to appear on any screen 
(silent or talking) is a feeble little 
one-act affair entitled How He Lied to 
Her Husband, which the great white- 
bearded British lion must have written 
at least twenty years ago. Recently the 
rotogravures showed us pictures of Mr. 
Shaw sitting in a studio camp chair and 
“supervising” his first film. All in all it 
looked pretty interesting. About all you 
can say for this picture is that it is nicely 
costumed and that the girl is pretty. 
Another and much more entertaining 
British film is Compromised, known on 
the London stage as Compromising 
Daphne. Its situations are about as novel 
as those in Charley’s Aunt, but it is mod- 
ern, and keeps its audiences laughing. 


>>The Bat Whispers” 


For the second time director Roland 
West has done that old reliable mystery 
play, The Bat, into a movie. This time 
you hear shrieks and groans and see 
ghostly shadows reaching across a 
double-width screen, but all in all it is 
still the same hectic, muddled story it 
was when Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
Avery Hopwood first produced it on the 
stage. Chester Morris and the weak- 
voiced little Una Merkle are the best- 
known people in the cast. The photog- 
raphy is decidedly interesting, fully a 
third of the settings being in shadow or 
merely silhouettes. The wide screen will 
be used in but twenty cities. 


b>"No Limit” 


Somewhat to your surprise you will 
discover that Clara Bow’s latest opus is 
well directed, nicely photographed, and 
has a very presentable story. The total 
result is that No Limit is the best thing 
Clara has done in years. Furthermore, 
she no longer looks like an aged gorilla 
taking a big bite out of some nice young 
man’s gums. In some scenes she is even 
pretty. Contrary to all newspaper ac- 
counts one gets the impression from No 
Limit that Mother’s Little Girl has been 
going in for plain food and regular 
hours. Maybe it’s only makeup, but the 
fact is that this is good entertainment. 
With her are the priceless Stewart Er- 
win, and a hero named Norman Foster. 


>> Beau Ideal” 


The next time I see noble young men 


with mysterious Pasts galloping over 
sand dunes in the uniforms of the For- 


b> The Movies << 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


eign Legion I am going right back home 
to my hashish. In other words I am 
weary of Mr. Percival Wren’s self-sac- 
rificing heroes who murmur “‘stout fella” 


Worth Seeing 


The Blue Angel: Again the mighty Emil 
Jannings meets blonde disaster—this time in 
the person of Marlene Dietrich. Pittsburgh 
censors so ruined this film that Paramount 
refused to show it in that city. 

The Criminal Code: Life and death in a peni- 
tentiary with fine characterizations by 
Walter Huston and Phillips Holmes. 

Laughter: Donald Ogden Stewart’s dialogue 
and Nancy Carroll’s performance make this 
a delight. 

Morocco: Marlene Dietrich, Gary Cooper and 
Adolphe Menjou go down to Africa ‘‘to 
forget.” 

Little Caesar: Edward G. Robinson does a 
nee gangster which is the best of them 
all. 

Reaching for the Moon: Douglas Fairbanks in 
modern dress pursues Bebe Daniels in a 
blonde wig. 

The Right to Love: Ruth Chatterton as Susan 
Glaspell’s Brook Evans. Due to double ex- 
posure, Miss Chatterton gives three excellent 
performances. 

Paid: Joan Crawford in something for ladies 
who ery easily. Known on the stage as 
Within the Law. 

Royal Family: Entertaining comedy at the 
expense of the Barrymore family. 

Tom Sawyer: Mark Twain’s characters brought 
to life by Jackie Coogan, Junior Durkin and 
Mitzi Green. 


at appropriate intervals and die like true 
British gentlemen. Beau Ideal is the 
third novel of the series to reach the 
sereen, and like the first, Beau Geste, it 
was directed by Herbert Brenon. But 
unlike that exciting film Beau Ideal is 
repetitious, immensely silly and often 
dull. Many of the incidents are frankly 
copies of those which proved so success- 
ful when Beau Geste appeared in 1926. 
Why not forget the Foreign Legion for 
a while? Perhaps there really isn’t any 
Foreign Legion anyway. 


—— ean ™ siesitien 
First National 
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>> Other New Films 


One Heavenly Night is a_ so-so 
operetta with the exquisite British prima 
donna, Evelyn Laye, and comedy by 
Leon Errol, some of which is funny. 

The Lash is an excessively dull 
operetta with Richard Barthelmess. 

Kiss Me Again features some pleas- 
ant Victor Herbert music in a stupid, 
twenty-five-year-old operetta. 

For thirty-nine years people have 
been laughing at Charley’s Aunt. 
Charlie Ruggles does everything he can 
with this heirloom. 


bpA New Menace 


Our movies may have been terrible in 
the past but, by gad sir, they were pure. 
No advertising worked its way into the 
story or captions. You paid your money 
and you saw the show, such as it was. 


Unlike radio audiences who find corn 
flakes, gear oil, shaving soap, tomb- 


stones, and dollar watches in their enter- 
tainment, movie audiences have, until 
now, been able to trust their producers. 

Now there appear on the horizon 
short films which baldly and shamelessly 
advertise a certain brand of motor oil. 
Travel films “sponsored” by steamship 
agencies are all very well, as are the col- 
lections of old films “sponsored” by a 
cigarette manufacturer. The terrible 
thing is to discover right in the middle of 
a film, that it is nothing but an adver- 
tisement. If the motion picture is not to 
sink to the depths now occupied by the 
radio this should be stopped immediately. 





“LITTLE CAESAR” GETS HIS MAN 
Edward G. Robinson's version of Chicago’s big rod and pineapple man leaves liltie to be desired 
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HINGS along Broadway were 

made a great deal more interesting 

last week by the advent of two new 
plays by two of our best active play- 
wrights, George Kelly and Philip Barry. 
In fact, the Pulitzer Prize committee 
has reason at last to begin to go to the 
theatre this season. Not that Once in a 
Lifetime isn’t a darned good job. It’s 
only that although the rules as I recall 
them don’t say so, satirical farces are 
apparently never given consideration for 
the honor. The prize winner must deal 
with a serious problem seriously. And 
that, in spite of many delightful laughs, 
even The Green Pastures does. 

Philip Goes Forth automatically calls 
for attention as a possible recipient of 
Pulitzer honors because it is the work 
of George Kelly who has already won 
that distinction before with Craig’s 
Wife. After giving many indications of 
slipping in his last two pieces, especial- 
ly Behold the Bridegroom in which he 
even wrote about people he didn’t really 
know, Mr. Kelly seems to me to have 
made a brilliant recovery. His latest 
play, if not his best, is near enough to 
it to be a lot better than almost anybody 
else in this country can do. It has faults, 
but Mr. Kelly is himself to blame if 
they are picked on. It is because he sets 
himself such a high standard and almost 
always lives up to it that I consider it 
permissible to cavil at details which in 
most playwrights’ work would pass un- 
noticed. As another author, who I imag- 
ine would prefer to remain anonymous, 
wisely remarked about Philip Goes 
Forth, “I haven't seen it yet, but I know 
it’s good. I’ve asked several people how 
they liked it and they all said, “Not very 
much,’ and then proceeded to take a half 
an hour discussing it. Whether they real- 
ize it or not, if they feel that strongly 
about a play, it’s good.” , 

The theme of Philip Goes Forth, 
baldly expressed, is that very few 
people ought to write plays and that 
many of those who think they can are 
just kidding themselves. This self-de- 
ception is really practiced on account of 
vanity and the quicker the aspiring play- 
wright realizes that he has nothing to 
say, the better. The title of the play 
comes naturally from the fact that 
Philip leaves his home and the business 
in which his father hopes he will succeed 
him and goes to New York to support 
himself, live in a boarding house and 
write plays. Those who know their 
George Kelly do not have to be told that 
the boarding house locale permits of 
some uncommonly fine character draw- 
ing of some diverse and _ interesting 


b> The Theatre << 


By OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


types. Also, it isn’t the plot that matters 
so I don’t think I shall spoil very much 
by telling you that Philip finally real- 


Recommended Current Plays 


Bird in Hand: If you missed Drinkwater’s 
delightful comedy before, don’t again. 

Civic Repertory: Eva Le Gallienne’s interesting 
troupe. 

Elizabeth the Queen: Fine teamwork by the 
Lunts in historical drama. 

Fine and Dandy: Joe Cook’s nonsense and some 
pleasant tunes and dancing. 

Five Star Final: A thrilling melodrama about 
the tabloid newspapers. 

Girl Crazy: At least five more good songs than 
any other show in town and Ethel Merman 
to sing them. 

Grand Hotel: Fine acting in exciting German 
play with a movie technique. 

Mrs. Moonlight: They can’t kid me out of 
being sentimental. 

Oh, Promise Me: None too refined, but funny. 

Once in a Lifetime: The authors don’t think 
much of Hollywood. 

On the Spot: See above and substitute Chicago 
for Hollywood. 

Sweet and Low: Fannie Brice and Jim Barton 
but George Jessel. 

The Green Pastures: The 1930 Pulitzer Prize 
play. 

Vinegar Tree: Mary Boland and good support 
in a farce about L. I. infidelity. 


izes that he doesn’t want to write and 
decides to go home. 

A juvenile actor new to New York, 
Harry Ellerbe by name, plays the title 
role with a great deal of skill, sensitive- 
ness and intelligence. He undoubtedly 
has a future—as a light comedian 
especially. However, probably the most 
outstanding performance is given by 
Cora Witherspoon as a globe-trotting 
lady who can’t remember the name of 
the boat she is sailing on the next day 
but knows that practically every other 
woman is sixty—and can prove it. But 
with one exception the characterization 
and acting are excellent throughout. As 
he was his own director, Mr. Kelly must 
assume a lot of the responsibility for 
the playing as well as the writing of the 
character of a poetess whom Dorothy 
Stickney plays first for the broadest low 
comedy, then asks us to take her serious- 
ly and pathetically as an important per- 
sonage and finally, in the last act, is 
again burlesque. Otherwise the play is 
George Kelly at his best, which ought 
to be good enough for anybody. 

Tomorrow and Tomorrow, Philip 
Barry’s new drama, is the only native 
play for a long time which I would con- 
cede to be any better than Philip Goes 
Forth from the standpoint of searching 
illumination of character. Better it is, 
however, and it is Mr. Kelly’s hard luck 
to have it come along the same week. I 
was unable to perceive a flaw in the act- 
ing, either. From Herbert Marshall and 
Zita Johann, who play the leads, down 
to Alice MacIntosh, who has the veriest 
bit, they are all as near to perfection as 


Outlook and Independent 


you are likely to encounter, although 
perhaps Harvey Stephens, Osgood 
Perkins and John T. Doyle should be 
singled out for especially honorable men- 
tion. Gilbert Miller, the producer and di- 
rector is, too, to be congratulated on a 
particularly fine piece of work. 

The story, as is apt to be the case with 
a really fine play, is both old and simple. 
In fact, it is lifted bodily from the Bible, 
it being the one about the childless lady 
who calls in extra-familial assistance, 
has an offspring and eventually decides 
that she should stay with her husband 
and not enlighten him as to the true 
parentage of the child. This time Mr. 
Barry has left Park Avenue to its own 
devices and made the action take place 
in a small university town in Indiana. 
The husband is wealthy, dumb and 
horsey; the wife is the daughter of a 
professor of Romance languages; the 
lover is a visiting Canadian medical lec- 
turer. Along with “Society” Mr. Barry 
has almost abandoned metaphysics, there 
being only one minor miracle and one 
pretty far-fetched coincidence, and the 
result is the kind of play his admirers 
have said for a long time he could and 
should write. The dialogue has all of his 
former charm without practically all of 
his irritating condescension or flat 
whimsy. It is possible that in the hands 
of less capable performers than Miss 
Johann and Mr. Marshall the charac- 
ters they portray might seem just a bit 
priggish (I shudder to think of Herbert 
Marshall’s part played by McKay Mor- 
ris!) but as it is, the play, direction and 
acting merge to form the finest grown- 
up entertainment in town. 

Speaking of McKay Morris, he is 
currently, although by the time this ap- 
pears he may not be, posturing in what 
purports to be a romantic melodrama. 
It is called Colonel Satan and is the 
first dramatic work for ten years or 
more by Booth Tarkington. The play 
isn’t as bad, I don’t believe, as Mr. Mor- 
ris and his associates make it out to be. 
It couldn’t be. But between the star’s in- 
sufferable self-admiring posing and the 
gosh darnedest attempt at a French ac- 
cent I’ve ever heard (perpetrated by the 
otherwise lovely Jessie Royce Landis) 
it’s practically impossible to pay much 
attention to what Mr. Tarkington has 
written. I did gather, however, that it 
is about a night in the life of Aaron 
Burr, in Paris, in which he, by way of 
a change, fired into the air in a duel. 
Monsieur Beaucaire, which was not part 
of my prescribed early theatre going. 
must have been better than Colonel 
Satan. 
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b> Prose and Worse << 


‘“ OU write well on nothing in par- 
Y¥ ticuies” said the Editor grimly, 
“so it’s really up your street to 
conduct a column on that subject.” The 
implication was, we suppose, that we 
write well enough as long as we don’t 
get out of our depth, and that our depth 
is in with the eight-year-olds, about a 
tenth of the way out to the raft. Well, 
we accept that. We can’t make the raft 
and do fancy dives and aquatic capers. 
But anyway we can paddle around and 
look at the sand and watch the other 
bathers and pick up queer shells. 

As a matter of fact, we’re something 
of an authority on nothing in particular. 
We have probably thought more con- 
sistently and continuously about unim- 
portant matters than any one else in the 
country. We’ve even reached the conclu- 
sion that they’re the most important 
things in life. For look here. These un- 
important things make up nine tenths 
of our life, form nine tenths of our 
experience. Nine tenths, therefore, of 
the wisdom and knowledge we gain 
comes from them. We apply this wisdom 
to the problems of the important other 
tenth—if we apply any, for it’s all we 
have. And so our important problems 
are solved—if they are. 

There will be no display of erudition 
in this column. What little we have we 
need in keeping our table-talk quotient 
above the invitation level. If you want 
it, you'll have to supply it yourselves. 
We don’t object to it. Only it must be 
applied to unimportant matters. 

This is where you come in. We have 
no intention of filling all this space all 
by ourselves every week. You've got 
to do your share, and in order not to 
change our percentages in the middle 
of a column, we'll put your share at 
nine tenths. If you feel strongly about 
anything that doesn’t matter to any one 
else, if you’re seriously occupied with 
a silly subject, if you’re indignant about 
a trifle—let us have your views. If we 
agree with them we'll print them. If 
we don’t, we'll send them back—unless 
you've forgotten the two-cent stamp. If 
they’re in verse, we'll probably print 
them whether we like them or not. But 
if your muse occupies herself with the 
cosmos, religion, love or farm relief, she 
gets the gate. If she is flippant, incon- 
sequential, frivolous and a little wild, 
we have a place for her. Only please re- 
member thet there are ladies present. 

Several months ago we had a com- 
munication from a firm in Philadelphia 
asking us to subscribe for a genealogical 
work dealing with the family of Brooks. 
With this work went a large card, suit- 





able for fcaming, on which was beauti- 
fully printed the Battle Hymn of Brooks. 
Now, although we didn’t subscribe, we 
have been giving a good deal of thought 
to the matter of battle hymns and cries. 
A hymn is perhaps rather long; the 
battle is likely to be over before you’ve 
got well into the second verse. On the 
other hand, some set form of words is 
necessary, something that you can roar 
lustily as you dart into the fray. It’s 
difficult, in the midst of battle, to think 
up anything extemporaneous, and it’s 
so easy to say the wrong thing. A battle 
cry should be short and pointed and 
as personal as a toothbrush. But it 
shouldn’t be negative. The cry of 
“Down with everything!” is too vague. 
Yet we’re not for anything in particular, 
we're against most everything. Instead 
of giving you our battle cry, therefore, 
we are giving a cry for help (which is 
what we usually do in battles anyway). 
Have you a good battle cry, and, if so, 
what is it? There might be a battle to- 
morrow, and here we are without one. 

Ex-criminals, says a news dispatch, 
are to be employed to teach their special 
subjects in the course in practical police 
methods in the University of Chicago. 
Their police records will be equivalent 
to a learned degree,—one previous con- 
viction, presumably, leading to an in- 
structorship, and three to full profes- 
sorial honors. There will be courses in 
safe cracking, hijacking, banditry, jack 
rolling, purse snatching and prowling. 
With field demonstration work, we sup- 
pose. As far as we can discover there is 
to be no Chair of Murder, which is a 
pity, for its occupancy could be made 
into a ganre, each incumbent being auto- 
matically succeeded by his murderer, 
like the King of the Wood. 

The important thing about all this is 
the swiftness of the rise of the racketeer 
from outlaw to member of society in 
good standing. Most first families have 
outlaw ancestors, but it usually takes 
two generations to the Social Register, 
and three before the founder himself is 
fitted with a halo and his activities re- 
garded as picturesque but legitimate. 
Modern speed is cutting down the time 
from Racket to Register to less than a 
generation. We'll wager that inside of 
twenty years you won’t feel the slightest 
surprise to read that “Elaine Gazetsky, 
daughter of the Professor of Piracy at 
Princeton, whose coming-out party at 
Pierre’s last year was said to have cost 
$100,000, is reported to be engaged to 
Mr. Percival Vanderwhat of New York 
and Newport.” 

Wa ter R, Brooks. 
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>> From the Life << 


By DIANA ROSE 
As related to Stanley S. Schnetzler 


>>Justice Is a Woman 


RE women as good jurors as men? 

Would a jury of twelve women 

reach as many unbiased decisions 
as one composed only of men? How 
often I’ve heard these questions argued. 
How often, in fact, I’ve joined my em- 
battled sisters in their drawing-room 
rallies. All that is a thing of the past. No 
longer do I champion woman’s power to 
weigh arguments. I, myself, have served 
on a jury. I have served, and am re- 
buked. 

We were really a very superior sort 
of jury. We had been hand-picked from 
lists of club members, and the sort. 
Every effort had apparently been made 
to assemble a better-than-average group 
of citizens. Nevertheless, I can’t help 
feeling that, in scattered instances, we 
scarcely lived up to the high hopes of 
the Court. 

They would insist on challenging our 
“best minds” and cramming the jury 
with our “slow freights.” My husband 
tells me that this is considered good 
strategy, at least on the part of the fel- 
low with the weaker case. If he can get a 
jury composed solely of “slow freights,” 
he may be able to “‘pull a fast one” and 
win despite a lack of evidence. 

Strangely, though, our one well-bred 
moron was eliminated quite as ruthlessly 
as were the “best minds.”’ She served 
only two days during the entire session 
of the Court. Counsel for both sides 
seemed agreed that she was too dumb 
even to respond to desperate, last- 
minute appeals to the emotions. 

Finally, our solitary ex-Englishman 
was “challenged” consistently. He 
served only two days—with the moron. 
His eagerness to talk—to tell jury, 
lawyers, and even the judge, how best 
to conduct a trial—probably had some- 
thing to do with his being slighted. 

Chief among us, our chairman, was 
the vice-president of a small bank. He 
was a righteous, conscientious soul, par- 
tially paralyzed by the sense of his im- 
portance. One day he almost invited me 
to lunch with him. He realized in time 
that a monarch should not demean him- 
self by dining with his subjects. 

Of some of the others I shall speak 
more in detail later. There was another 
bank vice-president, two retired farm- 
ers, a geologist, two housewives, a widow 
with a daughter in college, and “Violet,” 
bless her old, romantic heart. 

“Violet” it was who first strayed from 
the paths of rectitude and unbiased jus- 


tice. I do not know her real name. We 
spoke of her as “Violet” because she 
went in for picture hats and lavender 
raiment, and confessed that she “had a 
weakness for handsome, young men.” 

As often happens, a “handsome, young 

man” was brought to trial in our Court. 
New Year’s Eve had been too moist for 
him. While still bemused, he had at- 
tempted to drive a motor car—had, in 
fact, driven it—too rapidly and not ac- 
curately. He was on trial for man- 
slaughter. There was no doubt as to his 
guilt. Nevertheless, he was “a hand- 
some, young man,” and Violet 

Oh, the hours of ridicule, persuasion, 
intimidation, and profanity we spent on 
poor Violet. Finally, the little widow, 
with feminine craft, reminded our 
frozen Violet that testimony had been 
produced to show that the young Adonis 
of the death-dealing chariot had just 
been quarreling with an inamorata with 
whom he had been on intimate terms 
for two years. Violet’s iron jaw relaxed, 
trembled. I almost imagined that I saw 
a tear of disillusionment welling to the 
surface. In that moment, the battle was 
won. We filed out. We had reached a 
verdict—in our own quaint way. 

A pathetic, bewildered, old Chinaman 
was the next potential victim of a woman 
juror’s whims. Wong had the bad taste 
to be acquainted with a Celestial nar- 
cotic merchant, and the bad luck to be 
alone with the merchant at the time of 
the merchant’s demise. Death had come 
by natural causes. There was no debate 
over that. The point at issue was whether 
speechless old Wong had any more than 
an accidental association with the cache 
of narcotics which was uncovered when 
the officers arrived to take charge of the 
“sick friend’s” cadaver. 

Eleven of us were convinced, at the 
time of the first ballot, that Wong was 
honest in his insistence that he was only 
“sitting up with a sick friend.” The 
twelfth, one of our “housewives,” main- 
tained consistently that Wong “ought to 
be put over the road.” Her opinion. 
seemed so absurd to the rest of us that 
it was difficult for any of us to argue 
rationally or convincingly with her. 
Finally one of our ex-farmers com- 
mented, with fine scorn in his voice, 
“Women on th’ jury! Bunch of old hens 
lookin’ wise an’ actin’ stubborn! Now, 
if your old man was only here ’stead of 
you, we might hammer some little horse 
sense 

She was on her feet in an instant. “I 
just wish my husband was here instead 
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of me!” she wailed. “You'd never bull- 
doze him like you’re trying to bulldoze 
me. He knows. He’d tell you a thing or 
two. He used to be a narcotic officer. 
He’d tell you that these Chinks—every 
one of ’em—are hop-heads and dope- 
peddlers, Innocent or guilty, every one 
of ’em ought to be in the penitentiary !” 

We sat back and gasped. So that was 
it! At last the atmosphere had cleared. 
When he had caught his breath, our 
chairman rose and, in his suavest man- 
ner, warned the frenzied crusader that 
she had better forget her prejudices and 
cast her vote on the basis of the evidence 
presented, or he would be forced to in- 
form the Judge that one of the jurors 
had been guilty of perjury when she 
swore that she had no preconceived 
opinions as to the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. Again we filed out. Again 
we had reached a verdict—in our own 
quaint way. 

As I look back on it now, a woman 
played a decisive part in almost every 
verdict which we reached. In the main, 
I believe we achieved justice. There are 
none of the decisions which I should 
reverse if I had the authority. 

However—and this, it seems to me, 
is the dangerously significant element in 
the situation—too frequently our wise 
verdicts were reached by very unwise 
means. Too often they depended on 
facts quite alien to the evidence pre- 
sented. In a jury as evenly balanced as 
ours, an approximation of justice was 
almost inevitable. Had there been twelve 
women instead of six, though 

I do not mean to say that the women 
were more easily swayed by their emo- 
tions than were the men. I need only 
recall how our staid chairman preened 
himself when a pretty, little stenog- 
rapher smiled in his direction. 

However, once a woman has made up 
her mind as to a verdict, she is often 
less willing to change it. She will too 
frequently fall back on her celebrated 
“intuition.” “I just know that that man 
is guilty,” or, “I’m certain that a person 
as fine as he is couldn’t have done such 
a thing,” is too likely to supplant the 
inexorable, “The testimony left no doubt 
on that point.” 

I believe that I should prefer being 
tried by twelve men to a like number of 
women. To me, a mixed jury is prefer- 
able to either. 

As for serving on a jury—I’d never, 
never miss it. It’s a unique and broaden- 
ing experience. One comes away from it 
with the feeling of being a little closer 
to the great, struggling, searching mass 
which constitutes our democracy. One 
returns home, too, filled with a greater 
pride in and sympathy for one’s own 
busband and irrepressible children. 
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p> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks << 


By W. R. 


E’LL be playing golf with micro- 

scopes soon. There’s a miniature 

golf game out now called _bil- 
liards-golf, played on any 38 by 58 inch 
table, in which billiard cues are used 
instead of clubs. If you have a table 
large enough, all you need to buy are 
the balls and the various hazards. 


pp In common with a lot of other 
people we’ve wondered for a long time 
whether John Wanamaker really did 
write all those sententious and some- 
what muddled bits of verbal sunshine 
that appear under the pretentious title 
“From the Writings of the Founder” 
in the daily Wanamaker ads. In answer 
to an inquiry the store announces that 
it is all true, that between 1912 and 
1922 Mr. W. wrote some five thousand 
of them, and that now they are being 
repeated by popular request. And we cut 
down our forests for this! 


bp IF you’RE sentimental about your 
trip round the world, and want to have a 
parchment lamp shade on which the line 
of your journey will be traced across 
continents and oceans, we know where 
you can have such a shade made. Or, for 
that matter, the record of any historical 
or personal travels. 


pee Warcues having a rectangular 
case which snaps open, exposing the 
dial, when a spring is pressed, are on the 
market. Opening and shutting the case 
automatically winds the watch, too. And 
there are some of those coin watches, 
with the watch inside a hollowed-out coin, 
for between $25 and $35. These are not 
real coins, but are designed to resemble 
them, and come in silver or enamel. 


pe A GandceT that seems to have little 
unity is the combination cigarette lighter 
and perpetual calendar. Who wants to 
kaow what the date is when he is light- 
ing a cigarette? Or vice versa, if there 
is any. 


ee ARE you designing or planning a 
game room? Spalding, at 518 Fifth Ave- 
nue, has a model game room, with 
specially created game nooks—nice 
phrase—and all sorts of games and in- 
formation about them. There are demon- 
strators to teach you how to play any 
game you don’t know about. 

de- 


>> Tue housewife should be 


lighted with the tarnish-proof silver 
chest, which keeps silver bright so that 


BROOKS 


it never need be polished. The velvet 
lining is impregnated with chemicals 
that neutralize the sulphur in the air, 
and it’s sulphur, they say, that is re- 
sponsible for most of the tarnishing. 


p—S Denyvratep ginger ale in cube 
form is soon, we understand, to be put 
on the market. Just drop a cube in a 
glass of water, and fizz! there’s your 
ginger ale. We'll let you know just as 
soon as we see any of it in the stores. 


bp Ir you live east of the Rockies, 
you can get for 75 cents a round alu- 
minum griddle, shaped to fit into a fry- 
ing pan, to permit true broiling. If, on 
the othér hand, these well-known moun- 
tains live to the east of you, you'll have 
to pay a dollar for it. 


fp Tose Ypsilanti people make a 
very comfortable chair called Flekrom. 
You have probably seen some of their 
things—sides, legs and everything of 
one piece of shining metal tubing. The 
seats and back are woven, very strong 
and resilient, and a great deal more com- 
fortable than they look. 


pp WE Have seen a double purpose 
lamp in bronze, pewter or polished brass 
finish, which resembles a ship’s lamp in 
that the urn-like body is mounted on a 
pivot so that it can be tipped at any 
angle. It serves as a table lamp, or can 
be attached to the wall as a bracket 
lamp. It is 15 inches high with a 9-inch 
parchment shade. 


p> Fasrixorn in all the pastel shades 
is made up into round blanket rolls and 
square blanket cases, to protect the con- 
tents from dust and the tooth of the 
moth. Made in two sizes, for light or 
heavy blankets, they can be used at the 
foot of the bed, or as a head roll. 


Se It’s probably a little early in the 
season to be telling you about this item, 
but hay fever sufferers can be counted 
on to remember where they have seen 
even the faintest gleam presaging the 
dawn of a better and sneezeless day. 
The item is a filter window screen, called 
Stoppollen, which filters the pollen out 
of the air and drives it by means of a 
small electric motor into the room. The 
council on physical therapy of the 
American Medical Association has tested 
and endorsed the device, which does. ac- 
tually assure complete relief from hay 
fever symptoms as long as only the air 
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which comes through the screen is 
breathed. One in the bedroom, and per- 
haps a supplementary one in the office, 
ought to save a lot of discomfort and 
perhaps do away with the necessity for 
the yearly trip to the mountains, 


Our Failing Banks 
(Continued from Page 136) 


standing brokers’ loans for carrying 
marginal speculators came not from any 
banks but from corporation surpluses 
and foreign sources. 

For the purpose of strengthening the 
Reserve Board, and thus the moral 
pressure it may exert against excessive 
speculation, several proposals are of- 
fered. One, sponsored by Senator Glass 
and indorsed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, would eliminate 
the Secretary of the Treasury as chair- 
man and an ex-officio member of the 
Board and give the chairmanship to the 
governor of the Board. The belief here 
is that this would attract abler men to 
the governorship and also remove any 
political influence from what it is held 
should be an entirely independent 
agency. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce would go still further in seek- 
ing to increase the Board’s standing by 
moving its offices from the Treasury 
Department to a building of its own; 
and by increasing the salaries of the 
Board members from $12,000 to 
$25,000. Senator Glass also proposes a 
more liberal distribution of Federal Re- 
serve Bank earnings to the member 
banks as a means of attracting more 
banks into membership. 

These, in brief, are the outstanding 
problems before the Glass committee. 
Looming over it throughout the hearings, 
limiting its recommendations and pro- 
viding it with many puzzling problems, 
will be the fact that the commercial 
banking of the country is still handled 
by dual state and federal systems, while 
the consistent effort of federal policy 
has been to weld the commercial bank- 
ing structure into a single whole, carry- 
ing out a single consistent policy. But 
the solution of this problem still ap- 
pears some distance in the future. 
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Small Classified Ads Have 
Sold Thousands of Dollars 
Worth of Real Estate.... 
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Blessed Are the Pure in Heart 
(Continued from Page 133) 


unhurried and remote, as if he had found 
a fastness for his soul where it would 
not get too many letters. That thought 
turned me back to dealing with my own, 
and I was not distracted by them until 
the interpreter started to read his trans- 
lation of Professor Einstein’s speech. 
It struck me at once that there was a 
tinge of embarrassment in his voice, and 
it was soon apparent why that was. 
Professor Einstein had not understood 
Mr. Shaw’s speech; he had not even 
divined its contents. All he knew was 
that he and all these people had come 
together at a Zionist dinner. Therefore, 
he concluded, they wanted to talk about 
Zionists. So, steadily and sturdily, he 
talked about the condition of the Jews. 
One perceived that the hierarchies of 
the earth, in spite of his high place 
among them, were invisible to him. He 
held the stuff of life towards the light 
in some way so that that kind of em- 
broidery did not show. His attention 
was held only by the warp and woof of 
it, such as the laws that govern matter, 
sometimes so strangely that space is 
curved, and the laws that govern mind, 
sometimes so strangely that Christians 
kill Jews for no other reason than 
that they are Jews. Again the words, 
“Blessed are the pure in the heart, for 
they shall see God,” rose in my mind, 
and again I was shaken with laughter. 
Laughter is supposed to be a release, 
and this certainly was. One saw before 
one a vision of a universe incredibly 
easy and roomy to live in, because noth- 
ing was suffered to exist in it but that 
which was real. 


Re-Enter Benes of Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from Page 146) 


The opening shots in the campaign of 
Benes (representing France) against 
the erstwhile Under Dogs of South- 
eastern Europe (representing Italy) are 
now being fired. Premier Bethlen of 
Hungary (Under Dog) _ recently 
sounded Benes (Top Dog) on a very 
serious matter. Would Czechoslovakia, 
by any stretch of the imagination, con- 
template the possibility of returning to 
Hungary the region where the Slovaks 
live, which, before the war, was Hun- 
garian territory. Benes’s answer was 
short and to the point— 

“I no longer consider the question of 
the restoration of Hungarian territories 
a matter of practical politics,’ barked 
Top Dog Benes. 

“TI thank you!” growled Under Dog 
Bethlen. 

Whereupon Bethlen hurried off to see 
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Under Dog Kemal Pasha of Turkey. He 


also found time to drop in on Premier 
Venizelos of Greece—who is no longer 
quite sure who is top dog and under 
dog in Southeastern Europe and is de- 


|| veloping a Greek counterpart of the 
|| well-known Missouri “Show me!” atti- 
\ tude of mind. 


Benes, forewarned by Bethlen’s visit, 
is girding himself to do battle with 
whomsoever dares to challenge his 
policy of “Czechoslovakia first, the 
Little  Entente next!” and Mussolini 
scowls and schemes. And a pugnacious 
group of other European statesmen are 
crowding forward and asking Benes, in 
the classic words of the Irish spectator 
at the barroom brawl: 

“Is this a private fight or can any- 
body get into it?” 


The Country Store Survives 
(Continued from Page 143) 


cereals by the dozen packages and 
couldn’t sell half of them. But farm 
people nowadays are sold on the idea of 
better and lighter food, of better look- 
ing and longer wearing clothes, of more 
attractive and livable homes. At least, 
that is what my invoices show. 

“T reckon about the only trouble that 
the change from low medium to high- 
quality advertised goods has brought 
me, is that as soon as I take on the new, 
my old stock sometimes stops selling. 
About twelve years ago I risked a first 
order of high-quality baked beans 
packed under a far-advertised label. 
They went all right—like chinquapins 
in the neighborhood of a country school 
house. But the old medium grade 
stopped selling altogether. Nobody 
wanted them any more, and that was 
that. 

“Yes sir, you can’t deny it. The 
American farmer of today is a long ways 
better buyer than he was ten years ago. 
He has got the trade-mark habit. He is 
studying labels and guarantees. During 
the last couple of years national adver- 
tising has introduced at least fifty new 
articles to rural trade, things that can 
be sold regularly and at a reasonable 
profit. Just to name a few of them— 
well, there’s motor oil, auto casings and 
tubes and accessories, new-style farm 
machinery, motor and tractor parts, 
home lighting equipment, radio parts, 
plumbing goods, curtains and draperies, 
silverware and optical goods, dress pat- 
terns, books and magazines, and plenty 
more.” 

We asked his views on the future of 
the country store: 

“It’s sound, to the same extent and 
for pretty much the same reasons that 
the future of American farming is sound. 


I’ve got a mighty lot of confidence in the 
American farmer.” 

Tom Good re-filled his pipe and pon- 
dered, and commented that in talking of 
the future he invariably felt himself in 
the predicament of a one-legged man 
with a sprained ankle. 

“There’s no good reason why the 
country store can’t keep apace with the 
times and the needs of its customers. It 
will require good steering, but as far 
as that goes, country merchandising has 
always required good steering. I believe 
that the next big advance will be in 
automobile service, gasoline, tires and 
accessories. Towns are drawing more of 
their due share of auto trade and there’s 
no good reason why the country store 
can’t offer more effective competition. 

“There will have to be some improve- 
ments in administration. The country 
storekeeper must hitch in closer with 
the town banker, buy in bigger quanti- 
ties and profit by cash discounts, and he 
must keep cutting down on credit, that 
is, in normal crop years. I don’t believe 
this will be nearly so hard as it sounds. 
The farm trade isn’t expecting credit 
like it did a few years ago. 

“T believe that the new business will 
call for better buildings and more dis- 
play space. Country merchandising can 
be helped considerably by newspaper 
and, direct mail advertising and by better 
country and farm roads. Plenty has been 
said and done already about through 
highways. I don’t think they will affect 
rural trade so very much one way or the 
other. They appear to bring in a scat- 
tering of new trade and now and then 
to take away a little of the old. But as 
far as I can see, it’s about an even swap. 
I don’t believe passing trade is so very 
important anyway. The success of a 
country store depends more on regular 
year-in-and-year-out patronage.” 

Tom Good is neither a rampant op- 
timist nor a gullible pessimist. Time and 
again he has been assured that the coun- 
try store is inevitably doomed to extinc- 
tion. Thirty years ago, when department 
stores began to materialize in virtually 
every sizeable town, he was assured that 
the country merchant might as well fold 
his cards. Then automobiles came by the 
puttering millions and still the country 
store lived, trade areas and clientele but 
little changed. Now virtually all of our 
great farming centers are interlaced 
with through highways, and still the 
country store survives. 

A lifetime of country trading has 
left Tom Good well stocked with ami- 
able retrospect. He tells how he used to 
sell boot tallow and hickory shirts to a 
gangling and timid farm boy named Joe 
Robinson, who is now a member of the 
United States Senate. He tells how he 
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once contributed a week’s supply of 
victuals to another farm youth who is 
now governor of his state. 

“T reckon the finest part of any trade 
is its possibilities for friendship. And 
when it comes to making friends, coun- 
try storekeeping is about the best busi- 
ness I know of.” 


Why I Hate Hollywood 
(Continued from Page 141) 


have always been and always will be 
no better than their scripts. 

The Hollywood executive will protest 
bitterly that this is not so. He will insist 
that he can’t find good stories, that if 
he could he would pay any price to get 
them. Try to get him to read one. Try to 
get him to buy a good story and leave it 
whole after he buys it. Authors are re- 
ceiving $2,000 and $3,000 a week in 
Hollywood. The Hollywood executive 
points to this as proof of his high re- 
gard for authors. Both star and director, 
however, are still allowed to make what- 
ever changes they may see fit in the story 
after it has been created by the author. 
The Hollywood executive fails to see 
why this should annoy the author, or 
why the majority of such changes made 
without the author’s consent or knowl- 
edge completely destroy the dramatic 
effect the author had intended to convey. 

A burlesque illustration. In manu- 
script the author calls in the third 
sequence for the use of a bass drum. 
He has a situation which develops in the 
fifth sequence in which the hero spends 
a bad half hour in the frantic belief that 
his fiancée had been kidnapped. In the 
sixth sequence it is discovered that the 
fiancée, in a spirit of good, clean fun, has 
been hiding in the bass drum just to 
discover for her own sweet little self 
whether the hero would really worry 
about her if she disappeared. Naturally 
they live happily ever after. 

The director is ready to shoot this 
scene, but there is a slight delay. The 
star declares that she has an aversion 
to bass drums. The slight delay develops 
into half a day at an overhead cost of 
$2,000 an hour. The star finally decides 
that a piccolo would be just too cute for 
words. She hasn't read the script all the 
way through, and the probabilities are 
that it was handed to the director the 
day before shooting the picture. The 
director agrees that a piccolo is cute, 
and besides they might get a good gag 
out of it. Came three weeks later. It is 
suddenly discovered that the star can’t 
hide in a piccolo, Consternation. Confer- 
ences. No one thought of that. Maybe 
it will be a good idea to have her walk 
into the sea at Carmel and reappear in 
Mexico. Sure, why not! She could be an 
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evangelist. A great publicity angle there, 
and besides those flowing robes would 
reveal her sex appeal. Those queer old 
men wandering the desert alone with 
insane visions in their eyes and 
mumbling incoherently into their long 
gray beards aren’t prospectors any more. 
They are Hollywood authors looking 
for their poor little lost stories. 

The silent picture was a narcotic. At- 
tendance at motion picture theatres was 
habitual. Mr. and Mrs. John J. Public 
went to the Star on Monday night and 
to the Garter on Thursday night. If the 
story was no good the photographic 
backgrounds were probably beautiful. 
Failing this there was generally some 
fair music. At the worst, one could go to 
sleep. The talking picture is an ir- 
ritant. If the story is bad it is so bad 
that it precludes the possibility of any 
enjoyment of beautiful photography. 
Musical accompaniment has of course 
disappeared from the picture theatre. 
Because of those voices John J. Public 
can’t catch up on a hard day at the 
speakeasy with a good snooze. John J. 
gets mad. He walks out. With rare ex- 
‘ceptions he never walked out on the 
silent picture. 

The problem of stories and their con- 
struction is incredibly more difficult in 
talking pictures than was the case with 
the story told in pantomime. Pantomime 
demands no more than a simple fairy 
tale. Dialogue demands character, story 
development and constant change and 
variety. A simple story told in panto- 
mime could be “pepped up” and made 
amusing by a clever title writer. Also, 
after it was made it could be changed 
materially with judicious cutting and 
retakes. With rare exceptions retakes are 
not possible with talking pictures. Once 
the heroine says, “That would be a fate 
worse than death,” that line is in the 
sound track and cannot be successfully 
taken out. If it is taken out then the 
hero’s great climactic line, “Says you,” 
doesn’t mean anything. In spite of many 
final results the Hollywood executive 
does begin with the idea that a picture 
should mean something. 

John J. Public now hears that 
“There’s a good picture at the Rialto 
this week.” He goes to the Rialto. He 
hears that there is a bad picture at the 
Incandescent. He stays away from the 
latter theatre. For the first time the 
picturegoer is discriminating. For the 
first time the Hollywood executive must 
be smart if he is to show a profit. For 
the first time the Hollywood executive 
is in show business and, gosh, how he 
dreads it! 

Hollywood! That little island of sex 
appeal entirely surrounded by paid ad- 
missions. 





Profits from Peace in China 
(Continued from Page 139) 


source of revenue instead of an expense 
is another question—and one on which 
experience throws little light since the 
only case in which precisely the sort of 
plan discussed has actually been tried 
is that of the Suiyuan irrigation project 
on which the revenue producing stage 
has not yet been reached. 

Strictly and narrowly speaking, there 
would be a distinct element of risk 
in putting money into such reconstruc- 
tion undertakings in China on a loan 
basis. Against that, however, should be 


oe wn 
Through a Glass Darkly 


From the Trend of Events in the Outlook 
of January 24, 1951 


The Federal Grand Jury considered 
this week the recent charges that the 
International Chicle & Cough Drop 
Co., by introducing more than two 
per cent of advertising into their 
nationwide daily broadcast, had vio- 
lated the Kapper Pure-Broadcast 
Act of 1935. 


In an autobiographical article in 
the January, 1951, American Maga- 
zine, John D. Carnegie, president of 
the National Salvage Corporation, 
said that his first thousand dollars 
was made by the sale of balsam fir 
pillows made after the holidays from 
discarded Christmas trees. 


A bill was introduced Monday in 
the State Senate at Albany adding 
the following words to the oath of 
office administered to all judges, 
magistrates and justices of the 
peace: “And I further swear that 
my appointment to office was ob- 
tained through no payment or prom- 
ise of any kind whatever to any 
official, individual or organization.” 


pr ~<~ 


set the unquestionable fact that to put 
through such projects is to take the only 
direct and effective step toward hasten- 
ing peace and prosperity in that coun- 
try. There is a reasonable chance that 
loans for such undertakings would be 
repaid. There is the certainty that less 
directly perhaps but no less really 
money spent in this way would prove to 
be well invested because of the increase 
in trade which peace and prosperity 
would bring. 

In certain cases, the business returns 
would be direct and prompt—building 
motor roads, for example. China’s motor 
road mileage has increased since 1921 
from virtually nothing to about 40,000 
miles. The ratio of motor cars to miles 
has increased—now it is about a car to 
a mile. More roads urgently are needed. 
More roads will mean directly and pro- 
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portionately more purchases of motor 
cars. At present not a little motor road 
building is being done by Chinese bus 
companies as a means of extending their 
very profitable business. They operate 
the roads privately, and charge tolls to 
other users, which pay for the building 
and upkeep of the roads. 

For not much more than a million 
dollars, invested along with the sub- 
stantial Chinese participation which 
could be secured, American motor car 
manufacturers could build ten thousand 
miles or more of motor roads across the 
great plains of central China. The de- 
mand for motor cars would increase 
enormously—and most of the business 
would go to Americans, to judge from 
the way American cars now dominate 
the Chinese market. Quite possibly the 
profits on the increased sales of Amer- 
ican autos to China during the time it 
took to complete such a road building 
program would more than repay the en- 
tire million dollars. Thus the manufac- 
turers would have their money back 
before they had finished spending it, 
even if they put the money in as a 
straight gift. Not to mention the profit 
which the oil companies would make 
on the gasoline used by the extra cars 
running on these extra miles, 

The point need not be labored. The 
spectacular growth of China’s foreign 
trade, in spite of civil wars, famines and 
general disorganization, is incontro- 
vertible proof that an enormous increase 
in that trade will come with peace. 
The greater China’s foreign trade, the 
greater the profit to the rest of the world 
—and unless American business men 
lose their energy, they should get their 
full share of that profitable trade. 

Assuming that Americans profitably 
might put some money into the kind of 
reconstructive undertakings in China 
which will help toward peace, the ques- 
tion arises as to how the money should 
be raised and how handled. There are 
several ways. Some industrial group, 
like the automobile manufacturers, 
might undertake some particular piece 
of work like building one or two main 
motor highways. Some religious group, 
already interested in work. in China, 
might undertake to put through some 
special irrigation or similar project. 
The American Catholics, for example, 
have put a million and more dollars into 
a University in Peiping. As an organiza- 
tion, they gave comparatively little to 
relief work in the great famine of 1928- 
30. They might undertake the Wei River 
valley irrigation project in Shensi—per- 
haps as a gift to aid the Chinese eco- 
nomically as they have aided them 
educationally. Such an act would be 
peculiarly appropriate because _ this 
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Outlook and Independent Classified Section 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 60c a line, minimum 4 lines. 
“Help and Situations Wanted” advertisements 10c a word and small 
charge for box number. Material should be in this office 13 days prior 
to publication date of issue in which advertisement is to appear. 


For further information write The Outlook Co., 120 East 16th St., New York City 





HOTELS AND RESORTS 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New York 


OTEL LENOX, North St., ) 

ware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Superior 
accommodations. Good meals. Write direct 
or Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, bookings. 


west of Dela- 





New York City 


THE GARDEN SPOT 
67 West 44th hs between Sth & 6th Aves. 
inner 


Luncheo! Di 
Facing North Side of Hippodrome 


For all travel matters in 
Great Britain and Europe consult 


MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


621-5th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Murray Hill 1039 
Head Office 199 Piccadilly, London, England 


EUROPE 1931 


SELECT TOURS from $695 

VACATION TOURS from $340 
Bermuda, West Indies, 

Steamship Tickets, 

TRANSATLANTIC TOURS 

F oome J. Killin, President 

under of Stratford Tours 

452 Fifth vAvenue New York 





Cruises 





Washington Sq. 

Hotel Judson &* Mary eo 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 





Pennsylvania 


IDEAL EASE, Mountainhome, Penna. 
A modern home for complete rest and com- 
fort. Open the year round. Middle-aged and 
elderly people bg oro cared for. Private 
bath with each bedroom 





Vermont 


PAYING GUESTS FALL AND WINTER. 
Vermont farm, attractive all year climate, 
excellent table, every modern convenience. 
Near Troy and Albany. One mile from 
village, charming home atmosphere. 1401 
Outlook and Independent. 











Let Us Help You 
Find the Right Hotel 


We can give you informa- 
tion on hotels for North, 
South, East or West, where- 
ever you plan to go, either in 
America or abroad. Rates, 
Reservations and complete 
information. Simply write: 


Outlook Travel Bureau 














by private automobile, 57 days 
fae : 46 days $625; 40 dayg $525. 
Complimentary trip for secur- 

ing small group. 


Rail tours at moderate cost—54 days $590; 
68 days $695. Write for particulars. 


ARGONAUT TOURS 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 


PHYSICIAN (experienced) and wife (nurse), 
highest personal, professional references, 
would accompany elderly couple, convalesc- 
ing patient, south or abroad, for expenses. 
| coal Strong, 16 St. James Place, 
rook 








BOARD 





JUST-A-HOME for tiny tots. Excellent 
care while parents travel. Protestant. Flora 
Whitford, 286 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 
NURSING HOME—Offers excellent accom- 
modation for invalids. Many rooms with 
private baths, living rooms. Graduate nurse 
in charge. 1573 Outlook and Independent. 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS are of- 
fered in physician’s home to elderly person 
or one looking for homelike surroundings. 
For terms and particulars address, Mrs. C. J. 
Hyde, 63 Gulf St., Milford, Conn. 
CULTURED and experienced couple will give 
excellent care to one or two small children 











in pesvats, nan e. Protestant. References. 
J. E. SEN, 1922 West 49th St.,* 
emai Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








REFINED CHURCH WOMAN—widowed— 

desires position as Nurse-Companion. Speaks 

= glish, French and —- Can do parish 
ork. Hetengaees giver and _ required. 

Address C . W., 301 Outlook and Independ- 

ent. 

TUTOR wishes position. 9610 Outlook and 

Independent. 

COMPANION. American woman desires pos- 

ition with elderly lady going abroad. 9620 








Prot- 


WIDOW. College woman, Southerner, 4 
ive 


estant, desires position as companion. 


WM. A. MARTIN DETECTIVE BUREAU, 
Confidential information of any nature ob- 


New York City, 





Pr vinted 





had experience in practical nursing of in-| tained. Services available anywhere. Regis- 
valids. References exchanged. Address “R’, | tered 7 East 42nd Street, 

Outlook and Independent. N. Y. Suite 704, Murray Hill 3406. 
SECRETARIAL WORK, by widow. Ten| POEM “IF’’—by Rudyard Kipling. 

years’ experience, excellent references. Would} on beautiful card. Decorative; suitable for 
consider household supervision, companion! framing. 25c each. 1445 Outlook and Inde- 
work, practical nursing. Mrs. A. B. Lloyd, | pendent. 

901 ‘Elmwood St., Shreveport, Louisiana. 





POSITION desired as companion nurse or 
housekeeper. References exchanged. 9623 Out- 
look and Independent. 


UNIVERSITY graduate desires position 
travelling companion, courier, tutoring. Avail- 
able February to April. Abroad two summers. 
jo references. 154 Orange Road, Mont- 
clair, N. 








AVAILABLE: Experienced organizers and 
directors, financial, membership campaigns: 
Civic, college, hospital, Lacey fra- 
ternal. Publicity, public relations, speakers. 
Vigorous modern methods. Now completing 
successful campaign. Reasonable fee. 9625 
Outlook and Independent. 





Books 





HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE MOVIES? 
Accepted any form. Criticism, development, 
revision, copyright, marketing. Write for 
free booklet! DANIEL O'MALLEY CO., 
Suite ‘‘O,”” 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THe ROSICRUCIANS—FACTS NOT FIC- 
TION: who and what they are according to 





fasta a oy own inner teachings; 
literature on request. PHILO- 
SOPHICAL a BLISHING CoO., Beverly 


all, Quakertown, Pa. 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSE- 
where may be read for a nominal fee. 
Members throughout the United States have 
access to a large collection of rare, scarce, 
out-of-print, strange and curious’ books: 
limited, privately printed editions and un- 
expurgated translations. Please state Re cl 
tion or profession when wring for_i 

tion and lists. ESOTERIKA BIBLION 
SOCIETY, INC., Dept. F 4, 45 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. 





Mart OF THE UNUSUAL 
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CHESS OR CHECKERS 
Buy of the manufacturer. 
Write for_price list. 


C. H. Bird, Bethlehem, Conn. 





“DELICIOUS” LARGE WHITE’ EGGS. 
Sweet flavored. New laid. Family trade N. Y. 
City and vicinity. Booklet free. SHORE 
er ae + FARM, Bridgehampton, Long 
sland, N. 


PUZZLE PARTY CARDS—‘‘Pencil Biter’’ 
12 Cross Word Puzzle blanks and key card. 
20e_per_set. 1447 Outlook _and_ Independent, 


YOUR HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY DE- 
LINEATED. Full information sent on re- 
quest. Established 1900. F. HYATT SMITH, 
Ph.D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 








CANADIAN WOMAN, without connections 
in this country, would enjoy correspondence 
from Western or Southern states. Credentials. 
Sense of humor. 1597 Outlook and Inde- 
pendent. 

COLORED ENLARGEMENTS. Send your 
favorite negative with description of color- 
ing desired and we will make you a beauti- 
ful 8” by 10” hand colored enlargement. 
money order for $1.00. DALLAS 
AN, 2528 Charleston St., Chicago, 





Enclose 
WALTM 
Ill. 





INSTRUCTION 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN 
Nation-wide demand for high-salaried men 
and women. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you through our Personal Coaching 
Plan, and_ put you in touch with big oppor- 
tunities. Big pay, fine living, permanent, 
interesting work, quick advancement. Write 
for free book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Room DA- 
5843, Washington, D. C. 














May We Present 
Your Advertisement 
in these Columns? 
9s 
Your advertisement placed in 
these columns will reach our 
85,536 alert well-informed 
subscribers. Outlook assures 
the advertiser class circula- 
tion with real buying power, 
at a minimum rate. Write: 
& 


Outlook Classified Advertising Dept. 

















region is one of the earliest in which 
Catholic missionary work started in 


China, 


Out of the several organizations en- 
gaged in raising funds for famine relief 
work in China in the past couple of 
years, or in some other way, a sort of 
community chest for all American relief 
work in China might be formed, through 
which money could be used in relief-and- 
preventive undertakings on a loan or 
gift basis. The Near East Foundation, 
which succeeded the Near East Relief 
when the emergency need ended in that 
part of the world, might serve as a 


model. 


Certainly, in this connection, it would 
seem desirable to get some sort of co- 


and with 
icans have 


ing and the use of 
telligently. 


herence in dealing with the recurring 
appeals from China for relief—some 
organization, much skeletonized during 
normal times, which would keep in touch 
with conditions, speak authoritatively 
as to the needs, and see that money 
given for relief work was used wisely 
constructive results. 
given generously for relief 
in China. They should organize the giv- 


There are other things to be done and 
other means of handling the money for 
doing them. The three specific sugges- 
tions made here indicate but by no 
means exhaust the possibilities. 

Economic rehabilitation not only is 


Amer- 


the gifts more in- 


the first essential in getting secure peace 
in China, 
of stimulating that large growth of 
China’s foreign trade which peace will 
bring. American money can be put to 
work to help get peace in China, quite 
apart from governmental or other po- 
litical complications 
Business, 
terests, and those generally who are 
concerned with such matters, each can 


it also is the most direct means 


side. 
in- 


on either 
specifically missionary 


have a channel for action. Through 


whatever channel such reconstructive 
projects are undertaken, the condition 
of the Chinese people will be improved, 
the restoration of peace in China will be 
hastened—and large new markets for 
American goods will be developed. 
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Magnolias and Mocking 
Birds 


Great trees bearing waxen white 
flowers, long trails of gray moss from 
the live oaks, big saucy jay birds 
(“the tale bearers tc the devil”), and 
the sweet-singing mocking birds, form 
some of the lovely and easily found 
background of a southern vacation. 
@, Even the beaches with firm white 
sand under foot and opal tinted 
horizon offer novelties in shells to the 
Ghost shell, 
holding five tiny doves, is rarely seen 
in the North. @ The mild winter cli- 


mate of the southern resorts invites 


searcher,—the Holy 


all forms of outdoor exercise, from 
strolling to hunting, from golf to 
polo. @[ For free details write Mrs. 
Kirkland, director: 


— 


4 OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 E.160T# ST. NEW YORK 














With Our Readers 
(Continued from Page 121) 


Petersburg has supplied Congress with full data 
as to the many millions which our country has 
donated—quickly—to all sorts of foreign peoples 
in distress; yet, when it comes to the case of 
alleviating the imminent distress of our home 
people (and with funds in part paid by them- 
selves) we encounter a strange thing—when Con- 
gress appropriates a round sum for taking care 
of our needs, the President refuses the use of 
any of this fund for the purchase of food. Mr. 
Hoover, the man who first came into notice by 
disposing of government money to feed the Bel- 
gians. 

It may be perhaps, that he (as well as Congress 
and the general public) is misled by the flatulent 
statement of Mr. John Barton Payne, the head 
of the Red Cross, who has told the Congress that 
the Red Cross ‘has the starvation relief situa- 
tion well in hand, and is taking care of all cases, 
with abundant resources.” Let me correct this 
statement, however, for with respect to Mechlen- 
burg County, Virginia, it is absolutely untrue. 

Early in November, in response to appeals, an 
agent of the Red Cross arrived at our County 
Seat, Boydton, and made quite a flutter, and, 
while urgently insisting on subscriptions to the 
Red Cross, organized some local committees, and 
issued certain blanks and a series of rules to be 
followed before granting aid; these red-tape rules 
calculated to consume a week or ten days of 
time before aid could possibly be granted. It 
seems strange indeed that such foolhardy red- 
tape should surround the urgent business of life- 
saving, for it may be readily thought that no 
man possessed of ordinary pride will ask for alms 
until the last moment, when his condition may 
be critical. How then is he going to tide over the 
additional week or ten days? Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the starving, one of our worthy citizens 
(Col. Lucius Gregory) has raised enough from 
local subscriptions to carry on the necessary aid, 
for, up to date, not one single cent has been. sent 
in by the Red Cross! This necessary aid is now 
approximating $100 per day, and will soon be 
beyond the powers of this small town. In God’s 
name let us find some way in which to make 
Congress understand the dire need, and act. If 
they are men and Americans they must act and 
act quickly. 

F. SMITH. 


Major Error 


To the Editor: Rosemont, Pa. 
Sir—In your issue of the 14th, in the article 
on Senator Norris on page 74 you say “he in- 
variably wears a black bow tie,” but turning to 
the photo on page 53, it would seem as though 
the Senator had on what is generally known as a 
four-in-hand; merely another instance of the 
fact that under the present editorship you are 
absolutely unreliable in your statements. 
CHARLES WILSON. 


Protest 


To the Editor: San Francisco 
Sir—I deplore the smart wisecracking attitude 
that has crept into your “Trend of Events.” 
Why not, just for a change, be courteous to the 
Coolidges once in a while? 
A disgusted subscriber, 


S. L. BAKER. 
Cheating the Public 
To the Editor: Montreal 
Sirn—Creighton Peet’s answer to Mr. Carl 


Laemmle’s letter in the Outlook of Dec. 17 cov- 
ered, in the plainest of English, just about every- 
thing that’s wrong with the movies. I admired 
his frankness and bluntness in “putting him 
right.” 

“No other business has been so high handed,” is 
one of his condemning sentences to which I 
heartily agree, but he did not stress this em- 
phatically enough regarding stage plays with 
changed names. High-handed is too mild a term 
to describe that practice, racketeering would be 
better. 

In good faith I went to see one of Mr. 
Laemmle’s latest productions, ‘“‘The Cat Creeps,” 
and when the film started I found that it was 
nothing more or less than ‘The Cat and the 
Canary.” Now, I’ve nothing against “The Cat 
and the Canary’’; it is a good play but not so 
good that I want to see it twice in six months 
and especially when I went to see “The Cat 
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Creeps,” which was advertised as a “thriller”— 
the type of play everyone likes to see occasion- 
ally. Well, we the poor public got “gyped”; the 
movies took our money under false pretenses, and 
half way through the picture I left in disgust, 


* feeling very much like one who had been made a 


fool of ... Just let the public know that you 
are fooling them—then watch out. Mr. Laemmle 
and his movie confreres might do well to think 
this over. To quote Mr. Peet again, “Everybody 
doesn’t go to the movies” and less people will go 
in future if producers persist in camouflaging 
titles in order to get capacity houses. 
D. McSweeney. 


Bouquet 


To the Editor: Oakland, Calif. 

Sir—I feel it a duty to express my appreciation 
of the continued improvement of your journal. 
It gets better and better ever since it took over 
the Independent. If it has a fault it is in being 
so consistently interesting from cover to finish 
that it demands too much time. But one cannot 
lay it down. I take fourteen periodicals and this 
is one of two that I always open immediately on 
arrival. 

CourTNEY ROWLAND. 


Ulterior Motives 


To the Editor: Low Moor, Va. 

Sir—You seem grieved in spirit because cer- 
tain suspicious drys insist on imputing to you 
motives other than altruistic in advocating the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

You have small right to be surprised. Unless 
you can present a constructive platform that 
appeals to the common sense of the multitude— 
to say nothing of moral sense—you are apt to 
engender the suspicion that there is a “nigger 
in the woodpile.”’ 

He that tears down must build better than he 
destroys—else he becomes a nuisance. We are 
told in one breath that the situation is intolerable. 
That it is impossible to stop the flood from 
Canada, Bimini and elsewhere. And in the next 
breath we are told that the solution for the whole 
vexed matter is state control—for thirty-six dry 
states to stop the flood from twelve wet states, 
and from Canada, Bimini, etc., in the bargain. 

You answer that the price drop will stop boot- 
legging, ete. Wholly regardless of the fact that 
it is not the chance for gain, but the thirst of 
men that is the crux of the matter, and that 
if federal control continues, and it is difficult to 
get liquor from wet Maryland to dry Virginia, the 
high price will continue, and the situation be a 
thousand times involved. 

There is an enormous recrudescence of gambling 
in the last fifteen years. Why? There is no amend- 
ment, no Volstead law against gambling. Prom- 
inent judges tell us that perjury is rife in the 
courts. Why? There is no amendment, no Vol- 
stead law against perjury—I asked a doctor a 
few years ago—before the eighteenth amendment 
was passed—he told me that immorality was 
largely increasing—yet, no amendment, no Vol- 
stead law—so with murder and similar pleasantries 
—no amendment, no blanket federal law. 

But in the case of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the outery is that the whole crime situation is 
caused by the amendment. And for the solution, 
one-state control, that has been thoroughly tried 
and found wanting, long years ago. It was the 
futility of all such partial control systems, by 
reason of the willingness of men to break the 
law, that led to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Which leads to another remark—the amendment 
would never have caused such a situation if there 
had not been already in the hearts of men, a 
widespread readiness to break the law. Whence? 
The answer for that goes back into the spiritual 
sphere, which I will not here question. 

No, Mr. Editor. Unless you can present some 
really constructive and effective legislative plat- 
form to take its place, you had better leave the 
amendment alone. And until you do present such 
a platform, you must not be amazed if the people 
suspect you of an ulterior motive. 

A. S. RAcHAL. 


Miscast 


To the Editor: Glen Ellyn, Il. 
Sir—The Eighteenth Amendment must not be 
repealed and I will do all I can to prevent such 
action. You should find some other occupation 
than to father a cause which you know is wrong. 
There are prophets and false prophets, but 
you are in the category of the “wild jackasses.” 
C. A. STULTZ. 
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